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AMIEL WEEKS WHIPPLE 
By Francis R. Stoddard* 
INTRODUCTION 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has recently received one of 
its finest collections of historical material: the original journals, 
manuscripts, drawings, paintings, maps, charts, and other data pre- 
served by General A. W. Whipple, relating to the Mexican Boundary 
Survey in 1851, and the Pacific Railroad Survey that was made 
through Oklahoma in 1853. The donors of this valuable gift to the 
Historical Society are Professor William Whipple, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Colonel Sherburne Whipple, Asheville, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Arthur M. Collens, Hartford, Connecticut; and Mrs. Francis 
R. Stoddard, New York, New York. 

Editor 


Amiel Weeks Whipple was born on October 21, 1817. He was 
a son of David Whipple who at one time kept an inn in Concord, 
Massachusetts. His mother, Abigail Pepper, was a daughter of 
Joseph Pepper, Lieutenant in the Revolution. Through her, he was 
descended from Thomas Prence, Governor of Plymouth Colony, 
whose wife, Patience, was daughter of the beloved religious leader of 
the Pilgrims, Elder William Brewster. 


Whipple attended the Concord schools and entered Amherst © 
College in 1836, from where he was appointed to the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point by the Honorable Samuel Hoar on July 1, 
1837. He graduated fifth in his class on June 22, 1841. Upon 
graduation he was commissioned and assigned to the First Artillery 
as of July 1, 1841, because probably no vacancy existed in the 
engineers. Before joining his artillery regiment upon completion 
of his graduation leave of absence, he was transferred as of 


* Colonel Francis Russell Stoddard, native of Boston, Massachusetts, attorney 
(partner in law firm of Hamlin, Hubbell, Davis, Hunt and Farley of New York City), 
married Eleanor Sherburne Whipple. He was a member of New ‘York State As- 
sembly (1912-15), and widely known in New York and New Jersey state banking 
and insurance departments, is arbitrator, Greater New York, for fidelity and surety 
companies of U. S. and for casualty companies. He is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, the Mexican Border War, World War I (Maj. 17th Diy., U. S. 
Army); became Colonel commanding 533d C.A, (1923-35); and served as Military 
Aide of Mayor La Guardia during World War II. He is an active member of lead- 
ing American genealogical societies (Sons of the Revolution, Society of Mayflower 
Descendants —ex-gov. and gov. gen, soc.—, Order of Cincinnati, etc.), and of Ma- 
sonic Order and American Legion. He is the author of The Stoddard F amily (1912) 
War Time In France (1918), The Pilgrims (1935), The History of Acquisition Cost 
in the State of New York (1944), and numerous technical articles on insurance. 
—Who’s Who in America, Vol. 26 (Chicago, 1950) —Ed. 
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September 28, 1841, to the Topographical’ Engineers and was 
appointed Assistant Topographical Engineer on work in Patapsco 
“River, Maryland. From 1841 winter to 1842, he was on military 
reconnaissance duty near New Orleans, Louisiana. From 1842 to 
1844 he was engaged in the survey of the harbor of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, where through the offices of an army friend 
stationed at Fort Constitution at the entrance of the harbor, he was 
presented to Miss Eleanor Mary Sherburne, whom he married at 
Portsmouth on September 12, 1843. Her father, Col. John Nathaniel 
Sherburne, had commanded a regiment in the war of 1812, was a 
representative in the legislature, and was then Navy Agent of the 
Port. His wife was connected with most of the old Portsmouth 
families. She was descended from Governor Thomas Dudley of 
Massachusetts Colony, Governor Theophilus Eaton of New Haven 
Colony and Governor John Wentworth of New Hampshire Colony. 
Her family lived in the historic Warner house, which is mentioned 
later. She was a great grand-daughter of Captain John Blunt 
who guided General Washington through the ice and storm across 
the Delaware River on the night before the Battle of Trenton. 


From 1844 to 1849, Lieutenant Whipple had special charge of 
the instrumental work of the Northeastern Boundary Survey. From 
1849 to 1853, he was assistant with the Mexican Boundary Survey. 
The Chief Topographical Engineer was unable to do the work most 
of which was done by Whipple. Meanwhile he was promoted to First 
Lieutenant on April 24, 1851. Upon the completion of his Mexican 
Boundary report, he was assigned to the command of the Pacific 
Railroad Survey for which Congress had made necessary appropria- 
tions. His party started from Fort Smith, Arkansas, and the line 
pursued earried it through an almost unknown section of the country, 
ineluding the region south of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers in 
present Oklahoma and on west to the Pacific Coast at San Diego. 


The route passed through territory occupied by powerful 
Indian tribes, but was accomplished without serious mishap. His. 
report, published by the Government, attracted great attention both 
in this country and in Europe. Baron Alexander von Humbolt was 
particularly interested in it and corresponded with Lieutenant 
Whipple very voluminously and for several years. Whippie had 
been promoted to Captain on July 1, 1855. On completion of his 
Pacific route survey report, he was ordered to take station at Detroit, 
Michigan, where he was placed in charge of the 10th Light-House 
district of the upper and lower lakes and the improvement of the 
waterways over ship channel over St. Clair flat and through Lake 
George and St. Mary’s River, Michigan, within the territory that 
extended from Lake Superior to Ogdensburg on the Saint Lawrence 
River. He was engaged in this work when the Southern Confederacy 
undertook to secede from the Union. Captain Whipple was im- 
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mediately ordered to report to the Chief of Topographical Engineers 
in Washington. There was then a dearth of maps giving any but 
the most meagre of information concerning the State of Virgimia, 
and to him as Chief of Topographical Engineers of the defenses: of 
Washington, South of the Potomac, was entrusted the very trying 
and responsible duty of making armed reconnaissances to collect the 
topographical details required. It was hazardous work in a country 
thickly wooded in places, where small bodies of men could be con- 
cealed with absolute impunity; and the first skirmishes of the war, 
such as that at Fairfax Court House, were fought during its con- 
tinuance. The work, however, was successfully and very quickly 
done, and reliable maps were soon in possession of the Union com- 
manders. Captain Whipple, thereafter, became Chief Topographical 
Engineer on the staff of General McDowell, Commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. He participated in the battle of Bull Run 
or Manassas on July 21, 1861, for which service he later was awarded 
a postumous brevet for gallantry in action. From July 25, 1861, to 
March 13, 1862, he was with a division engaged in the defence of 
Washington, then constantly threatened with attack. On December 
26, 1861, President Lincoln signed his commission of major to date 
from September 9, 1861. From March 13, 1862, to April 2, 1862, he 
served with.the First Army Corps. From the latter date to Septem- 
ber 8, 1862, he commanded a brigade in the defences of Washington, 
having been commissioned a Brigadier General of Volunteers as of 
April 14, 1862, and thereafter he commanded a division until October 
10, 1862. 


The headquarters of General Whipple were the former residence 
of General Robert E. Lee at Arlington. The house had been 
deserted by the Lee family, but many of the family slaves were left 
behind who were hoping for the return of their very kind master. 
With untiring energy and skill, General Whipple added to and 
improved the fortifications which extended from Chain Bridge 
above the City of Georgetown to Alexandria. President Lincoln 
frequently drove over from the White House and after a simple 
lunch and a glass of lemonade, he rode to attend the review of a 
regiment or to visit one of the forts. On these occasions the Presi- 
dent, drawing the General’s two sons to him and with an arm about 
each, would listen attentively to the General. 


Not content with defending Washington, Whipple applied for 
service in the field. On October 10, 1862, he took command of the 
8rd Division of the III Army Corps, and from December 13 
to 15, 1862, he participated in the Battle of Fredericksburg, for which 
service he was later breveted again posthumously for gallantry in 
action, It was while Whipple was in the Army of the Potomac that 
one of the Corp Commanders gave a dinner in honor of President 
Lincoln. The latter asked that his friend, General Whipple, be 
seated beside him, which was done. 
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At the Battle of Chancellorsville, which began on May 2, 1863, 
the III Army Corps attacked and separated General Lee from 
General ‘Stonewall’? Jackson. The latter continued and next 
morning attacked the XI Army Corps, which gave way causing 
Whipple’s division to be attacked from both front and rear, Jackson 
was killed opposite Whipple’s men who held their ground at all points. 
On May 4, 1863, while near a battery directing construction of some 
earth works near the apex of the salient which extended into the 
Confederate lines, Whipple was mortally wounded by a sharpshooter. 
The bullet passed through his belt and stomach and came out of the 
small of his back close to the spinal column. The General was 
taken to Washington where he never regained consciousness. Just 
‘prior to death, President Lincoln caused him to be commissioned a 
Major General of Volunteers. He also eventually received post- 
humously additional brevets for gallantry in action at Chancellors- 
ville and for gallantry and meritorous services during the whole war. 


Whipple died in Washington on May 7, 1863. President 
Lincoln attended his funeral and said that he was there as a friend 
of the family and not as President of the United States. The Presi- 
dent not only gave his autographed: photograph to the widow but he 
gave a Presidential appointment to the older son of his friend. After 
Lincoln was assassinated, there was found on his desk a note asking 
his successor, if anything happened to him, to appoint the younger 
son of General Whipple to Annapolis. This was duly done by 
President Andrew Johnson. When the fort now called Fort Myer 
was built, it was named Fort Whipple. Fort Whipple, Arizona, is 
also named in his honor. 


General Whipple had saved much of the material which con- 
cerned his explorations. Certain of his diaries in his own handwriting 
he gave to his son. The remainder, including his books and all his 
sketches, surveys and other data connected with the Pacific Railroad 
route exploration, was placed in three trunks which were stored in 
the old Warner House in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where his 
wife had lived. During recent years, descendants of his wife’s 
family sold the house to a group who have since maintained it as a 
museum. The trunks with the General’s name on them were found 
in the attic and were returned to one of General Whipple’s grand- 
daughters who, in agreement with her sister and brothers, donated 
the Pacific Railroad route exploration and the Mexican boundary 
survey material including the diaries to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


General Whipple had four children. The oldest, Elizabeth 
Sherburne Whipple, was wife of Colonel Robert W. Huntingdon, who 
commanded the marines that were the first to land at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, in the Santiago Campaign of our war with Spain. Of twin 
boys, his son, Charles William Whipple, survived infancy, The 
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latter was appointed to West Point by President Lincoln as already 
stated and, after graduating in 1868, entered the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army. He was Chief Ordnance Officer and later 
Inspector General of the expedition to the Philippines led by General 
Merritt in our war with Spain. He eventually died from the effects 
of that service. One of his fondest memories was being with Abraham 
Lincoln when the latter visited his father in the fortifications of 
Washington during the Civil War. The General’s youngest son, 
David Whipple, was appointed to Annapolis by President Johnson 
and entered the Marine Corps. While stationed at Dry Tortugas, 
yellow fever swept the garrison and the soldiers were sometimes 
found dead on post. He was ordered away but refused to go because 
some of his men were to stay. He stayed and died with his men. 


The General’s son, Colonel Charles William Whipple, had five 
children. The oldest, Walter Jones Whipple, is deceased. The next, 
William Whipple, has been a Professor at Louisiana State University. 
He has several children among whom Walter Jones Whipple grad- 
uated from Annapolis and was Captain in the Navy on the staff of 
Admiral Halsey; William Whipple graduated from West Point and 
was Colonel on the staff of General Eisenhower; and John Randolph 
Whipple was Captain of Engineers all in the Second World War. 


Charles William Whipple’s son, Colonel Sherburne Whipple, 
graduated from West Point and served against Moros in the Philip- 
pines. For services at the front in World War I, he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the French Legion d’Honneur. 
His son, Colonel Sherburne Whipple, Jr., graduated from West Point 
and commanded tanks in the thick of the fighting in the Second 
World War. His daughter, Sarah Bailey Whipple, and her husband, 
Colonel Lang, were at Pearl Harbor when Japan attacked. 


Colonel Charles William Whipple’s daughter, Annette Bailey 
Whipple, is wife of Arthur Morris Collens, Chairman of the Board 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Their son, William Leete Collens, was Lieutenant in the 
Navy stationed on a munitions vessel in the Pacific during the 
Second World War. 

Colonel Charles William Whipple’s youngest child, Eleanor 
Sherburne Whipple, is Mrs. Francis Russell Stoddard. Her husband, 
Colonel Stoddard, served in our war with Spain, on the Mexican 
Border and the First World War. Her older son, Howland Bradford 
Stoddard, was Inspector General of the 35th Division in Germany, 
after being an Inspector General of the Fifteenth Army, during the 
World War II. Her younger son, Dudley Wentworth Stoddard, 
served as a combat infantryman in the 8th Division which led 
the attack on Cologne, Germany, during World War II. While on 
the attack near the outskirts of that city, he was shot, but eventually — 


recovered from his wounds. It was he who brought the Whipple 
material to Oklahoma. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, MAPS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
ETC., COMPOSING THE A. W.. WHIPPLE COLLECTION PRESENTED 
TO THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY BY THE WHIPPLE FAMILY. 


JOURNALS OF LIEUT. A. W. WHIPPLE: 


(1.) 


(2.) 
(3.) 


(4.) 


(5.) 


(6.) 


(7.), 


Three Notebooks: August 27, 1851 to August 30, 1852. On Mexican 
Boundary Survey: Beginning at Santa Rita Del Cobre on the Gila 
River, New Mexico. 


Notebook (Leather Bound — Original. Barometric-Observations-Rio 
Gila &c) 


Twenty-eight Notebooks: April 15, 1853 to March 22, 1854, Pacific 
Railroad Survey on 35th Parallel, Mississippi River to Pacific Ocean 
(including survey route through Oklahoma, 314 notebooks.) 


Map No. 1. Reconnaissance and Survey of a Railway Route from 
Mississippi River near 35th Parallel North Lat. to Pacific Ocean made 
under the direction of the Secy. of War by Lieut. A. W. Whipple T. 
Eng., assisted by Lieut. J. C. Ives Top Eng. and A. H. Campbell Civ. 
Eng. 1853-4. (Printed) 

Map No. 2. Same as above. (Printed) 


Topl. office of the Dept. Oct. 30, 1850. A true copy, Signed J. E. 
Johnston, Bt. Lt. Col. The map gives route from San Antonio to 
El Paso and return. Showing rivers, creeks, mountains, etc. (Original 
drawing on parchment.) 


A newly constructed and improved map of the State of California 
showing the extent and Boundary of the different counties according 
to an Act passed by the Legislature April 25th, 1851. With a corrected 
and improved delineation of the Gold Region compiled from the best 
and most recent Surveys by J. B. Tassin. Lith. by Pollard & Perri- 
gory-Published by Cooke and Lecount, San Francisco. (Folded in 
booklet.) 

Map of a Survey and Reconnaissance of the Vicinity of the Mouth of 
the Rio Gila by A. W. Whipple, Lieut. U. S. Corps Top. Eng: Nov. 1849. 
(Original on parchment paper.) 

Map U. S. and Territories between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean and part of Mexico—(2 parts)—Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers—1850. (Printed) 

Rocky Mountains. Sahwatch Mountains or Sierra San Jaun. General 
Profile—From Westport Near the Western Border of the State of 
Missouri to the Sevier River [Great Basin] (Printed) 


MANUSCRIPTS: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) . 


(6) 


“Computation of Zenith Obsvs. made at Capitol Hill, Junction of Rios 
Gila & Colorado California 1849” A. W. Whipple 

“Extracts from a Journal of an Expedition from San Diego, Cal. to 
Rio Colorado from Sept. 11 to Dec. 11, 1849 by A. W. Whipple, Lieut. 
U. S. Topl. Engineers.” 

“Probability” (from the Encyclopaedia Britannica ) 

“The United States & Mexican Boundary” report. 
Report of two Mexican Commissioners given at the Mouth of the Rio 
Gila, Nov. 30, 1849. Re: Boundary line between the U. S. and Mexico; 
signed—A. W. Whipple, also Jose Salazar and Harregin. 

Letter from Joseph Henry, Secy., Smithsonian Institution, to Lieut. 
A. W. Whipple, dated July 9, 1851, acknowledging receipt of Magnetic 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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observations, etc. (In envelope addressed to Lieut. A. W. Whipple, U. S. 
Top. Engineer, Boundary Survey, Initial Point, near El Paso, New 
Mexico.) 

Letter from J. D. Graham, Washington, to A. W. Whipple, dated Sept. 
16, 1852. 

Small sheet of paper “Population of Rio Colorado” listing tribes and 
population of each. 

Letter from C. Girard, Cambridge, Mass., to Lt. A. W. Whipple dated 
Oct. 11, 1854. 

Letter dated Dec. 15, 1849 from A. W. Whipple, San Diego, (Cal.), to 
Bvt. Maj. W. H. Emory, U. S. Top. Engineers, Chief Astr., Texas, U. S. 
B. Comn. 

Letter, unsigned, to “Sir” dated San Diego, Cal., Feb. 18, 1852, stat- 
ing the forwarding of certain specimens, collection taken upon route 
from the copper mines of N. W. to San Diego, showing Indian agri- 
culture, art, science, etc. 

Unsigned letter to “Sir’’ undated, transmitting the accompanying re- 
sults of the survey of the U. S. & Mex. Boundary west of Rio Grande 
del Norte, etc. 

Letter, undated, to “Sir” telling of the route from Oct. 16, 1851 thru 
“23rd” during the Survey of the U. S. & Mexican Boundary. 

Unsigned and undated letter to “Sir” describing Indian tribes (Coyo- 
teras & Pinal Llenas) occupying territory lately acquired from Mexico 
with comments on their languages and their characteristics. 


PAPER FOLDER: “NO. VI—DRAWINGS BELONGING TO THE PACIFIC 


RAIL ROAD SURVEY—LT. A. W. WHIPPLE, COMMANDER.” 


I. BOTANICAL SPECIMENS drawn by H. B. Mollhausen, unless otherwise 


noted. 
DRAWINGS: 


Mami Vavia Vivipara var neo Mexicana (No. 3) 
Mami Vavia vivi para var neo Mexicana (No. 4) 
Echinocactus polyenistorus (No. 5) 
Echinocactus Wesliyeni and Echinocactus Le Contei (No. 6) 
Echinocactus Bigelovi (No. 7) 
Echinocactus Engelmanni (No. 8) 
Echinocactus Engelmanni (No. 9) 
Echinocactus Whipple (No. 10) 
Cereus Conodeus (No. 13) 
Cereus Phoenicens (No, 14) 
Cereus Trighochidiatus (No. 15) 
Opuntia Davisii (No. 18) 
Opuntia Acanthocarpa (No. 19) 
Opuntia Arborearens (No. 20) 
Opuntia Whipple (No. 21) 
Opuntia Tesselata (No. 22) 
Opuntia Vaginata and Opuntia Fruteseus (No. 23) 
Opuntia Clavata (No. 24) 
Opuntia Crachyarthra (No. 25) 
Opuntia Casilaris (No. 26) 
Opuntia Spaerocarpa (No. 27)—Sandia Mts. Octr. 10, 1853 
eee pea aes (No. 28) 
puntia Engelmanni (No. 29)—Gallinas River Septr. 
Opuntia Camanchia (No. 31) OP ae 
ree drawings of botanical srecimans on tissue paper scra 0. 
107, two for No. 91 (Laguna Colorado Sept. 22, 1853) —-Molingusen 


é 
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PAINTINGS IN COLOR: 


Cereus Fendleri (No. 11)—Signed Robert Metrenoth—1855 
Mannillana neiacantha (No. 12)—Signed Robert Metrenoth—1855 
Opuntia Engelmanni (No. 30)—Unsigned 

Clitoria (No. 37)—Kamp No. 1 The 17th of July 53 (Mollhausen) 


Il. PAINTINGS—By H. B. Mollhausen 


An Indian on a Horse (No. 16) 

“Shang-bee and Alatakabee-Choctaws” (Plate 2) 

Group, boat, crossing stream (No. 70) (Rio Colorado near the Mohave 
Village). 

Mountain Peaks (No. 59) 

Two Views—Stone bluffs showing Indian inscriptions (No. 55) 

River—sand—green bluffs (No. 34) 

Game—two Indians in figure. (framed) 

Three Indian figures. (framed) 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS: 


Artist—H, B. Mollhausen (most sheets 9’ x 1414’) 


“Fort Smith, Arkansas’—Camp Wilson (No. 14) 
“Fort Smith and Town View from the N. Bank of the Are. r.” (No. 12 


& 14) 

“Ring’s Farm Camp No. 1 16th of July 1853” 9 m. from Fort Smith 
(No. 15) 

“Fort Koffee on the Arcansas 15 m. above Fort Smith the 13th of July 
1853 (19) 


An Indian wearing a turban 
Indian Boy (No. 21) 
“Kitty and Nancy’’—Indian women (No. 24) 
“Camp 9 Pacific Railway Exploration Aug. 3rd 1853” (No. 26 & 27) 
“Old Fort Arbuckle now a settlement of Delaware Indians under the 
command of Capt. Black Beaver.” (No. 28 & 32) 
“Natural Mound near the Termination of the Cross Timbers” (No. 36) 
Two Indian Men 
An Altar (small, miniature) 
“Rio Colorado below junction of Bill Williams Fork” (No. 63 & 16) 
“Alamo Sept. 8, 1853” (a tree) 
“La Cuesta Sept. 28, 1853” 
“White Sandstone Bluff resembling a colonade Mouth of Canon of Rio 
Santa Fe Oct. 2, 1853” 
“Pueblo de Santa Domingo Oct. 2rd, 1853” 
“Covero” : 
“Artillery Peak near Bill Williams Fork” 
“Mojave Raft” (small, miniature) 
“Zuni Sacred Spring’’ (A) unsigned 
“Petrified tree near Lithodendron Creek” (small, miniature) 
Fort Smith—unsigned 
“Mary and Jenny—Choctaws” (No. 19)—unsigned 
Artist—Lt. J. C. Tidball, 4th Arty. (small sheets— 9’ x 6147) 
“Cereus Giganteus—Near Bill Williams Fork” 
“Canon of Bill Williams Fork” 
“Aztec Range and Black Forest” 
- “Last Gate of Bill Williams Fork” 
Artist—Unknown (small sheets) 
_ Yueea (no title) —17 
Indian pottery and design (no title) 
“Pyeblo Indians from Santo Domingo in New Mexico in the 
Comanche Country to Trade” 
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“Inscriptions upon rocks near the banks of Rio Gila’’ 
Sketch on piece notebook paper with notes. 


PRINTED ITEMS: 


(T) 


‘(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


LITHOGRAPHS: 


Blank pamphlet to be filled in for study of Indian languages, entitled 
Comparative Vocabulary Of The Languages Of The Indian Tribes Of 
The United States. 

Report Of Explorations For A Railway Route, Near The Thirty-Fijth 
Parallel Of Latitude, From The Mississippi River To The Pacific Ocean, 
by Lieut. A. W. Whipple, H. Doc. 129. 154, printed pages and Index. 
Pages uncut and unbound. 

136 pages of page proofs of Pacific Railway Survey, 35th Parallel, tied 
in a brown paper cover. Page proofs for printed report appearing in 
Reports Of Explorations And Surveys, To Ascertain The Most Prac- 
ticable And Economical Route For A Railroad From The Mississippi 
River To The Pacific Ocean. 1853-4, Volume III (Washington, 1856). 
Book: Journal of a Military Reconnaissance, from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to the Navajo Country, Made with the Troops under the Com- 
mand of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John M. Washington, Chief of Ninth 
Military Department and Governor of New Mexico, in 1849. By James 
H. Simpson, A.M., First Lieutenant Corps of Topographical Engineers 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo and Co., Successors to Grigg, Elliot 
and Co. 1852.) 


From Sketches and Paintings by H. B. Mollhausen (Identified in Pacific 
R. R. Survey Report, Vol. I1i) 
“Fort Smith, Arkansas’’ 
“San Francisco Mountain” 
“Valley of La Cuesta Rio Peco” 
“Indian Altar and Ruins of Old Zuni” 
“Ceremonial Visit” | 
“A Conical Hill, 500 Feet High” 
“Canadian River Near Camp 38” 
“Indian Designs and Manufactures” 
From Sketch by Lt. J, C. Tidball— 


“Camp Scene in the Mohave Valley of Rio Colorado” (plain tints) 
Same as above (no title, color tints) 


From Sketches by R. H. Kern— 


“Sangre de Cristo Pass” (Near the Summit, looking down Gunnison 
Creek) 


“View of Sangre de Cristo Pass” (Looking northeast from Camp 
north of Summit, Aug. 11th). 


5 Unidentified Lithographs—T. Sinclair written in pencil on mats. 


18 small proofs of Lithographs in preparation for publication (Scenes 
and Diagrams) “Approved—W. P. Blake” 


CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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THE JOURNAL OF LIEUTENANT A. W. WHIPPLE 
By Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk 


_ When Doctor Grant Foreman in 1941 published! his A Path- 
finder in the Southwest it would have been difficult to visualize 
that he was to be thereby responsible for the return years later to 
the State of Oklahoma the manuscript original of the report he there 
edited. Yet, such has been the case; and the original memoranda, 
charts, notebooks and other papers of General Amiel Weeks Whipple 
are now the property of the Oklahoma Historical Society, thanks to 
the generosity of the Whipple family. 


While all of the papers are intensely interesting, the section 
dealing with the 1853 expedition west from Fort Smith is the center 
of attraction. A complete list of the papers and documents now in 
the Oklahoma Historical Society is given with the Secretary’s report 
in this same issue of The Chronicles. The present article is limited 
to the original field notes prepared by Whipple day by day during 
the summer of 1853 as he crossed the region that is now Oklahoma. 


The notes of the expedition are mostly in pencil, in Whipple’s 
own hand, and are contained in a series of 28 (4”x6”) leather-bound 
notebooks. The entry for September 6th, the last day the party was 
in Oklahoma, appears in the first third of the fourth notebook and the 
entries in the remaining twenty-four continue on to the west coast and 
to the completion of the expedition. Except for punctuation, some 
of which has been added, the text of the Jowrnal is here presented 
as it appears in the original. The Whipple Collection includes a 
number of original Mollhausen drawings and paintings some of 
which accompany this article. 


In the years following the publication of his book, contact de- 
veloped between Doctor Foreman and the grandchildren of General 
Whipple, and eventually the family determined that the Oklahoma 
Historical Society would be the fitting and proper place for the 
permanent disposition of the original papers of their illustrious 
grandfather. Both General Patrick J. Hurley and Governor Turner 
assisted in the matter, but the full credit for the conduct of the 
negotiations goes to Dr. Foreman.” This spring, Dudley Stoddard, 


1Grant Foreman, A Pathfinder in the Southwest (Norman, 1941). The publica- 
tion of these notes is planned to complement rather than supplant any portion of 
Dr. Foreman’s work. The reader will find this original Journal especially interesting 
if it is read in conjunction thereto. 

2See Minutes of meeting of the Board of Directors, Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety for May 26, 1950, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (Summer, 
1950), p. 219. : 
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a great-grandson of General Whipple, and the son of Mrs. Francis R. 
Stoddard, the General’s grand-daughter, delivered the collection to 
Oklahoma City. All Oklahoma is grateful for this generous gift. 


Amiel Weeks Whipple* was born in Greenwich, Massachusetts, 
in 1817. He attended Amherst College, at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
In 1837 he entered the United States Military Academy at West 
Point and was graduated in 1841, being appointed a Second Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery on July 1, 1841. On September 28, 1841, he 
was transferred to the Topographical Engineers. On September 
12, 1843, he married Eleanor Sherburne of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 


In 1844 he commenced a survey of the northeast boundary of 
the United States, and continued on that assignment until 1849. 
At that time, following the conclusion of the peace treaty with 
Mexico, he was engaged in the survey of the United States boundary 
with that country. His survey duties along the Mexican border 
continued until 1852. 


He returned to Washington and shortly received the assignment 
of locating the southern route for a Pacifie Railroad. It is this por- 
tion of his service that is described in his journal following. This 
work continued until 1856. Thereafter and until the Civil War he 
was on river and harbor work. He was promoted to Captain on 
July 1, 1855. 


With the outbreak of the Civil War he was topographical 
engineer on the staff of General McDowell, and was at Bull Run. 
He was promoted to major in the regular army on September 9, 1861; 
and a few months later, on April 14, 1862, was made a Brigadier 
General of Volunteers. Commanding a brigade and later a division, 
he was assigned to the defense of Washington City. His headquarters 
were within the area of present Fort Myer, and a fortification 
erected there in 1863 was named Fort Whipple. In December, 1862 
he was a divisional commander in the Battle of Fredericksberg. He 
was wounded at Chancellorsville, and from these wounds died in 
Washington on May 7, 1863. A hastily completed promotion to 
Major General reached him only a day before his death. 


The demand for a transcontinental railroad, linking the East 
with the West, was the motivating background for the Whipple 
survey in 1853. The clamor was, of course, brought to the boiling 
point by the discovery of gold in California. More significant 
though, the Union of the 1850’s, comprised of some 31 states, was 
bursting at the seams; the veterans of the Mexican war were de- 
manding their due; and it was the country’s ‘‘manifest destiny’’ that 
it should expand across the West to California, By then, for the first 

a 


3 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-44), Vol. XX. 
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time, the territorial integrity of the United States as we know it now, 
with the possible exception of the Gadsden purchase, was complete. 
A “‘great national highway’’ across the continent as suggested by 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton was essential. 


While the agitation took form in countless meetings and reso- 
lutions, it reached tangible proportions in the Congress by the Act# 
of March 3, 1853. This enactment granted $150,000 to the Secretary 
of War for use by the Corps of Topographical Engineers in making 
surveys to ascertain the best railroad route from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific. 


The Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, implemented this act 
by directing three surveys; the Northern route, along the valleys 
of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, was to be surveyed by Isaac 
I. Stevens, the newly appointed governor of Oregon; the central one 
along the 38th and 39th parallels, under the direction of J. W. 
Gunnison, was designed as the shortest route to San Francisco; and 
lastly, the one destined to cross present Oklahoma, was the southern 
route along the 35th Parallel from Fort Smith west, and to be under 
the direction of Lieutenant Whipple. The Secretary allocated 
$40,000 of the appropriation to cover the southern survey. 


The formal report® of the Whipple Expedition is in Vol. III — 
Senate Ex. Document 78, 33rd Congress, Reports of Explorations and 
Surveys, being a series of reports on the railroad surveys; and it is 
particularly interesting to.follow the Journal as given there, noting 
the more formal style of the official report as compared with the 
actual notes compiled in the field. 


Whipple arrived in Washington on April 15, 1853, and within 
a few days had learned of his new assignment. He started his first 
note book in good and proper fashion with his letter to the Chief 
of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, acknowledging receipt 
of the orders. The first page, dated April 27, 1853, is a copy of the 
letter : 


To: Col J. J. Abert Portsmouth, N H 
Chief of Corps Top Engs Apl 2%) bs 


Sir: In compliance with instructions this day rec from Bvt. Maj. W. H. 
Emory I have the honor to report to you for duty. I shall endeavor to 
reach Washington on Saturday next to report in person. 
ain Sir, Very Respect- 
oa nd x Your Obdt Servt 
A. W. Whipple 
1st Lieut T. Engrs. 


410 U. S. Stat., 219. t ; 

5 Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and 
Economical Route for a Railroad From the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 
1853-4, 33d Cong., 2d Sess., Senate, Ex. Doc. No. 78 (Washington, 1856), Vol. IIL. 
Hereafter this will be cited as Pacific R. R. Survey Report. 
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-That same day he left Portsmouth, and ‘‘started in ears for 
Amherst.’’ There he spent the night, and went on to Boston the 
next day to meet his family. On April 29th, the Whipples ‘‘arrived 
at New York, breakfasted at Irving House and went on to Washing- 
ton.’’ He at once plunged into the job of organizing and outfitting 
the expedition. The next few pages of the Journal are notes and 
lists of needed supplies, personnel requirements, and tenative assign- 
ments of individuals. That he had many applications for member- 
ship in the company is well indicated from the number of changes 
of names and reassignments of personnel reflected by the next few 
pages. The notes for April 30 include the name of Lieut. David S. 
Stanley,® indicating that he had been selected early for the post of 
Acting Quartermaster and Commissary. Under ‘‘Books Requested”’ 
Whipple listed ‘‘Colonel Long’s RR manual at Baltimore, Wm. 
Moody’s manual, Lardners treatise on RRs, Gillespie’s do on RRs.’’ 


He closed out his personal pay accounts to include April 30, 
1853. At this point in the notebook is an entry, made much later, 
reflecting that his pay accounts for the months of May to August 
were settled by him in San Francisco. 


When the party was finally organized it contained in addition 
to Lieutenant Whipple :‘ 


Name Residence Duties 
J. M. Bigelow, M.D. Ohio Surgeon and Botanist 
Jules Marcou8 Mass’ Geologist and Mining engineer 
C. B. R. Kennerly, M.D. Va Physician and naturalist 
A. H. Campbell Va Prin. Asst railroad engineer 
H. B. Mollhausen? D. C. Topographer and artist 
Hugh Campbell Texas Asst. Astronomer 
William White, Jr. Penna Asst. meteorological observer and engr. 
George Gibson Garner Md Asst. astronomer and secretary 
N. H. Hutton D.C. Asst. engineer 
John P. Sherburne N. H. Asst. meteorologist and surveyor 
Thomas H. Parke Penna Asst. astronomer and computer 
Waiter Jones, Jr.10 D.C. Asst. surveyor 


6 David Sloan Stanley was born in Ohio; graduated U. S. Military Academy, 
July 1, 1852; commissioned Bvt. 2nd. Lieut. 2nd Dragoons. Rose to rank of Major 
Gen. of Volunteers during Civil War. Remarkably enough, Lieut. Stanley likewise 
kept a personal diary while on the journey, which has been published by the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. See Lona Shawver, “Stanley Explores Oklahoma,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, No. 3 (Autumn 1944) p. 259. 

T Ibid., “Itinerary,” p. 3. 

8 Jules Marcou was born at Salins, France, April 20, 1824. He joined the 
faculty of the Sorbonne in 1846, and two years later was made traveling geolozist 
in North America for the Jardin des Plantes. He returned to Europe in 1854, 
teaching in Zurich. He again came to America in 1860, and lived in Cambridge 
Mass., until his death April 17, 1898. : 

9H. B. Mollhausen was born near Bonn, Germany, Jan. 27, 1825. He came 
‘to America in 1849, and in 1851 accompanied the Duke of Wurttemburg on his ill- 
fated Western expedition. Mollhausen returned to Berlin in 1853, came under the 
influence of Alexander von Humboldt, and came back to America in May, 1853. 
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Regular daily entries in the Journal commence with May 30th, 
1853. On that day Whipple, together with his family, left Washing- 
ton for Philadelphia. Garner, Hutton and Jones left them ‘‘at the 
relay house on their way to Napoleon, Ark.’’ Whipple noted that 
he had to loan Garner $35.00 to pay his passage. 


The Whipples ‘‘arrived about midnight at Phila, stopping at 
Jones’ Hotel.’? The lay-over in Philadelphia was short, for the next 
evening they “‘took cars for N. York, stopping at the Irving House 
at 10 P.M.’’ Sightseeing oceupied the next day, as the family 
*‘visited the Crystal Palace as it is called, all of us disappointed.”’ 
That evening Mrs. Whipple and the children returned to Ports- 
mouth, leaving the head of the family for his adventure to the West. 
Whipple met Sherburne (June 2) the next day, ‘‘as expected,’’ and 
departed for Philadelphia, leaving Sherburne ‘‘to come on in the 
morning. ’’ 


In Philadelphia, Whipple picked up the various instruments and 
articles for which he had made arrangements when there on his way 
north. Several pages are devoted to payments and expenses; and 
the first 20 vouchers reflect purchases totaling $6,303.18. He ap- 
parently wasted no time in working with his newly acquired instru- 
ments, for the entry of June 3rd contains a number of barometric and 
other observations made from ‘‘a 3rd story room’’ in the Jones Hotel. 
On the same day he recorded purchases ‘‘for Indian gifts”’; 


14 plumes at 19 ects 2.66 
19 artificial flowers at 4 cts .76 
3 baskets at 5 cts 15 
1 mirror at 5 cts 05 
1 lb tobacco 1.25 
1 pipe 12% 


On the 4th he ‘‘took cars for Pittsburgh. Country beautiful 
in the extreme. Fare $15 from Phila to Cincinnati.’’ Even the 
beauty of the country did not absorb all of his attention, for a page 
is devoted to meteorological observations made on the way ‘‘at 
heighth of 3° inclined plane on Penna RR.’’ The experiment was 
not a success for he finally concluded ‘‘ Inst. not in adjustment.”’ He 
stayed over night at Pittsburgh on the 5th, stopping at the Monon- 
gahala Hotel, and ‘‘had 12 leeches applied to my eye.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing the leeches he entered a series of observations from the ‘‘fifth 
story, Monongahela House’’; found time to loan Sherburne $100. 


He found employment with Whipple, and also was commissioned by the Smithsonian 
Institution to act as naturalist on the expedition. He made several trips to Berlin, 
serving a while as librarian for King Frederick William IV. He died in Berlin 
May 28, 1905. A tireless author and student, he prepared his own journal of the 
Whipple Expedition, Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the 
Pacific, With a United States Government Expedition. 2 Volumes (London 1858). 

10 Jones left the expedition July 30th, and was replaced by Abner C. Gaines, 


of Oregon. 
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and to see some sights, for he recorded that Pittsburgh ‘‘eontains 
a very fine court house, a pretty Episcopal Church and a magnifi- 
eant Catholic Church. Monongahela House excellent.’’ 


Whipple and Sherburne left the next day, Monday June 6th, 
to complete the trip to Cincinnati by way of Columbus. He found 
the journey ‘‘on the cars’’ absorbing, for he used an entire page 
making entries of each stop along the way, the miles between stations, 
the fare, and the ‘‘time in running.’’ He ‘‘arrived at Columbus 
about 7 P.M. the Cincinnati train having previously left we were 
obliged to await the morning train.’’ At Columbus he ‘“‘stopped at 
the Capitol House which does not promise to be a capital house.’’ 
The next day, Tuesday, he again started for Cincinnati, recording 
that Columbus ‘‘is quite a pretty place and the State House in 
process of construction promises to be magnificant.’’ He arrived 
at Cincinnati that night and found Campbell and Lieut. Stanley 
awaiting him. He had a week’s lay-over in Cincinnati awaiting 
river passage, which time was spent in making more purchases; 
eee to last minute details; and permitting the party to as- 
semble. 


On Thursday of that week he ‘‘went out to make purchases for 
Indians’’: 


714 prs blankets at $8 60.00 
Cotton drilling 31144 yds at 8% 2.76 
10 prs blankets 3.75 37.50 


At Jones Bros. Co. he secured ‘‘yellow print at 11 cts, unbleached 
sheeting at 8 cts’’ and at J. and J. Slevins 11 prs ‘‘red blankets at 
5.75, $86.25.’ 


The next Tuesday, June 14th, he hoped to commence the journey 
down the river and ‘‘went on board Steamer Midas which proposed 
to sail this day for N. Orleans. But she failed. Evening went to 
Theatre and saw the Batemans.’’ The steamer was able to leave the 
next day; and on Thursday the group arrived in Louisville. The 
boat took ‘‘nearly all day to pass the canal and at night lay at 
anchor at foot of locks.’’ Until Monday of the next week they 
“‘continued floating down the river Ohio,’’ stopping at Cairo, and 
on the 21st reached the Mississippi. After leaving the Ohio ‘River 
some passengers were discharged and Whipple was able to secure 
a fourth state room. With the additional space thus provided he 
assigned his party out to the four cabins: 


1st 
Self Jose Cook 
2 
Campbell 
White 
Hutton 
Shacharnk German Cook 1 


Jones 
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3rd 
Dr. Bigelow 
Mr. Marcou German Cook 2 
Mr. Mollhausen 
4th 
Garner 
Parke 


With indefatigable care in making notes, Whipple apparently 
used every occasion to make his entries, as some, such as the ob- 
servations made on the ‘‘inclined plane on Penna RR”’ are jerky 
and irregular, indicating no doubt that they were made while the 
writer was in motion. Later on, other entries have the same appear- 
ance, suggesting that they were written while Whipple was on horse- 
back. 


They also reveal that he was an informal banker for the members 
of the party, as the Journal has many entries and notations covering 
loans of money, advances, and credits back and forth with members 
of the group. For example, the inside front cover of the first note 
book shows, dated June 4th, transactions with Sherburne: 


loaned him one day at Phila 2.00 
Hack him to Depot 3716 
Fare from Phila to Cincinnati 15.00 
17.37% 
for dinner at Harrisburg .50 
17.87% 


The above $17.87% loaned to J. Pitts Sherburne which 
added to previous 32.00 makes $49.871%4 
later also 100.00 


149.874 


Wednesday, June 22, was the last day aboard ship for the group 
in the four state rooms, and by now they have arrived at Napoleon, 
Arkansas. We take up the Journal at this point :* 


[First Notebook] 


Thursday June 23d 1852 [1853] 


Arrived at Napoleon, Ark., Lt. Stanley Mr Campbell & Mr. 
Sherburne. No boat here ready to ascend the Arkansas 


Dr. Wells and Lt. Cabel here from Ft Gibson en route to 
Washington. 


* Editorial additions within the text of the Journal as here presented are 
in brackets. Biographical data in the footnotes for army officers and scientists 
mentioned by Lt. Whipple are based respectively on Francis B. Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army 1789-1903 (Washington, 1903), 
Vol. I, and Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1944), Vols. I to 
XXII. 
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I am informed by those who have travelled by land from 
Memphis to Little Rock that the road distance from the Mississippi 
River to river St. Francis is raised ten to 15 ft. above the general 
level of the country. That the whole surface of the space between 
the two rivers is frequently submerged by the overflow of the 
Mississippi so as to be from ten to twenty ft below water. For a 
R. Rd. therefore would require an extensive system of piling or 
embankment. 


Thence to Little rock the country is generally level and presents 
a favorable location for a Rl Road. A few hills are encountered be- 
fore reaching Little Rock. Beyond this toward Ft Smith the Osage 
Mts block the way and render exceedingly difficult the passage. 


Friday June 24th 


Met Col ————————from Arkansas who tells me that no dif- 
ficulty exists rending it impracticable to construct a Rl. Rd. from 
Memphis to Fort Smith. 


Steamer ‘‘Gov. Meigs’’ arriving we take passage for Little Rock. 
Left two letters for Mr White giving him authority to engage trans- 
portation as he may deem proper to Fort Smith. The Banks of 
the river Arkansas as we pass appear exceedingly rich. The soil 
is said to be very productive. We left Napoleon at abt 2% P.M. 
The river beautiful 


Saturday June 25th 


River continues beautiful with level banks & rich soil. James 
Armstrong on board late of West Point now a resident of this state. 
Considered a talented but dissipated man. 


Passed ‘‘Pine Bluffs’’ the first town of impertance situated 
on a plateau about 8 ft above the previous level of the river banks. 
This plateau extends for several miles bears pines and appears of a 
less rich soil than the lower bottoms. The next place noticeable was 
a bluff still higher—about 20 miles from Pine Bluff—upon which 
are some houses and a steam sawmill. 


Sunday June 26th 


Morning 7% AM Aproaching Little Rock—7 miles—. Banks 
still low and fertile but as ever little cultivated. Very few planta- 
tions line the banks. Evidently fine country for constructing Rail 
Roads. Grades could be level as the river itself. At 9 AM arrived 
at Little Rock, a charming place situated on a Bluff 300 miles by 
river 150 by land from Napoleon. Went to Episcopal Church morn- 
ing & evening. Services well performed. 


_ Gov. Conway called on me but I was taking a siesta & saw 
him not. 


11 Elias N. Conway served as Governor of the State of Arkansas f 
1860. He was born in Tennessee in 1812, settled in Arka in 1833, yor Ea 
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Monday June 27th 1853 


With Lt. Stanley drove to the Arsenal where Capt Kingsbury! 
commands He is soon to be relieved by Capt Dyer,}® & he goes to 
Charlestown, S. C. Mrs. Kingsbury nice lady. Bought one Colts 
six shooter for $20.50. 


Returned call of Gov. Conway. He invited Lt S. & myself to 
take tea with him. 


Publish advertisement in newspaper for laborers Spent the 
evening very pleasantly with Gov. Conway in company with Mr. 
Beebe Prex. of Cairo & Fulton RI. Rd. Co. 


We desire 


2 Inst attendants & chainmen 
for Bigelow 


1 cook Marcon jf ‘ent 
2 servts Mollhausen tent 
Garner 
Parke i veut 
1 cook for Campbell 
White 
2 servts Hutton 
Sherburne 2 tents 
Jones 
Gaines 
7 teamsters Scientific Party 
5 Do Escort 
2 packers Escort 
2 packers Scientific P. 


Tuesday June 28th 1853 
Employed for service on U.S.Pacif’ Rl. Survey at $25.00 per mo., 
the following persons. 


H Boswell Teamster 
Geo. Sailor Do 
John R. Simpkins Do 
Geo, Minmier Do 
Geo. S. Owen Do 
Pleasant Akin Do 
John Kenton Do 
Archibald Neeland Do 


as Auditor from 1835 to 1849. He was the youngest brother of James S. Conway, 
first Governor of the State in 1836. ax were phd sons of Thomas Conway, of the 
distinguished Tennessee family originally from Virginia. = 
: 12 Charles P. Kingsbury, native of New York, graduated from the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, July 1, 1849. He was Commander of Little Rock Arsenal at the 
i f Whipple’s visit there. e 
ont y emg Teak a native of Virginia, graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy, July 1, 1837. He succeeded Capt. Kingsbury as Commander of Little 


Rock Arsenal. 
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Thomas Kay } 
+ Cook 
John R. Fetter 
William Spaniard Herder 
Thomas Doyle 
us Mathews 
% Hicks Herder 
Emp’ by Capt. M. 
one servt 
Cornelius Eagen Cook 
Wm Irvine Cook 


June 29th 1853 
Little Rock Ark. 


We the subscribers having been employed on the Pacific Rlway 
Survey at $25.00 per mo. hereby acknowledge to have received in 
advance $10.00 in part payment for duties which we agree to per- 
form from Fort Smith westward. 


June 29th 1853 


Visited Col. Beebe Pres. of Fulton & Cairo Rl. Rd. Co. Beauti- 
ful place. Saw maps & convinced on Railroad in general. Accept- 
ed invitation to take tea with him this evening to meet the Gov. of the 
State, Col. Johnson M. C. & others. Returning to Hotel learn the — 
Steamer Umpire No. 3 will start for Fort Smith this afternoon. 
So we returned the calls of Col. Johnson & Gov. Conway and go 
aboard. Start at about 6. PM. 


June 30th Thursday 


Proceeded slowly up the river Arkansas—Goy. C. pronounces 
the word Ar-kan-saw’, but other educated gentlemen call it as 
spelled Ar-kan’sas. Banks still rich fertile & beautifully wooded 
although slightly cultivated. We pass today a ridge of mountains 
densely wooded & sloping gently to the rivers bank. Not yet have 
we observed upon the rivers banks any obstacle to the construction 
of a Rl. road But as I write at sunset we are turning a spur of the 
mountains which appears to terminate in a bluff upon the river. 
Still it is easy to excavate or scarp its side for a railway. 


We now leave the mountains and have a long vista of prairie. 
The mountain range left is the ‘‘Petit Jean’’ and the Petit Jean 
river unites with the Arkansas from the South by turning the 
western base of these mountains. This and the previous range called 
“La Fourche’’ are said to extend between 20 & 30 miles south where 
they slope into a plain. Here is supposed the Rl Road from Little 


Rock to Ft Smith would pass without obstruction in nearly a 
straight line. 


Having journyed about 120 miles from Little Rock we tied up 
to the bank for the night. I have been quite unwell today. With no 
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appetite the hot weather takes hold of & weakens me. 
July 1st Friday 


Started soon after daybreak arrived at 74% at Dardenelle rock— 
a fine precipice 150 feet high of sandstone apparently. River bank 
still luxuriant in forests of cotton wood with pines upon the hill 
tops as usual. 


_ We pass also the Magazine mountain 1100 ft high and 3 or 4 
miles from the river. Petit Jean Mt is said to be 950 ft. high. At 
AM we pass the mouth of Piney river where pine timber is floated 

own. 


Coal is said to be abundant in this vicinity less hard than the 
Lehigh & less soft than the bituminous It is said to burn with a clear 
flame without smoke and with little residium. It crops out & is 
easily obtained. It is used in blacksmith shops, grates & steamboats. 


July 2 1853 Saturday 


Loaned Mr. A H Campbell $40. forty dollars—borrowed of him 
$1.00 leaving due on this acct $39.00 


} Fertile banks still line the river, with here & there a solitary 
planation. Some of the land is said to be subject to overflow once 
in about ten years. But since 1844 no overflow has occurred. The 
previous overflow was in 1833 and that of 44 was less extensive than 
that of 33. Perhaps it may not again occur. 


July 2 Saturday 


Arrived at Van Buren at about noon, visited the town with 
Mr. Bishop a merchant of this place. Visited at his home and was 
agreeably entertained by his accomplished wife & daughters. Camp- 
bell & Sherburne accompanying. 


Near sunset started and soon arrived at Fort Smith. Lt Jones 
and the gentlemen of my party met us upon the boat. Went to 
Rogers Hotel.!4 


July 3d Sunday 


Went to church and heard a miserable sermon. called on Col 
Wilson. 


14 The “Rogers Hotel,” built by Captain John Rogers about 1841 on old Wash- 
ington Street (later Second Street), was for many years “the largest and best house” 
in the town of Fort Smith and well known throughout Arkansas. The town’s first 
hotel “near the end of the bridge” had been a two room log house “with a wide 
hallway in the center and stone chimneys at each end outside.” It had been built 
in early days and kept by Captain Rogers as a needed convenience for “occasional 
visitors and not for gain by Rogers. His known generosity as a host would bar any 
views of profit to himself thereby."—W. J. Weaver, “Old Fort Smith,” in Fort Smith 
Elevator, in scrapbook of his reminiscent articles (dating from 1896 to 1905), i 
the Oklahoma Collection of Muriel H. Wright. 
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July 4th 
Called on Capt. & Mrs. Montgomery & others.*° Wrote letters &e. 
July 5th 


Arranged vouchers, paid transportation &¢. obsd with Gambey 
sextant. 


Fort Smith July 5th 1853 
Sex. observations by Lieut Whipple. 
[Here follow two pages of meteorological observations. | 
Laborers &¢ employed for PRS—July 6th William Shanks—cook. 
July 6th observed at Camp formed by Lt. Stanley. 
July 7th Thursday 


Dined at Capt. Montgomery, present about a dozen. Dr. Bigelow, 
Mr. Campbell & Mr. Mollhausen returned from Sugar Loaf Mt. 31 
miles S. of this place, the peak being 2000 ft above here and just 
within the line of the Indian Territory.*® 


July 8th Friday 
Sent to Van Buren for sheep. 


July 9 Sheep arrived, engaged writing. 
July 10th Sunday 
July 11th Monday 2 


Reed. letter from Mr White on Bar Ohio River, Louisville. 
Made arrangements for starting on Wednesday. 


15 Alexander Montgomery, a native of Pennsylvania, graduated from the U. S. 
Military Academy, July 1, 1830. He had been commissioned Captain and was serv-_ 
ing as Quartermaster at Fort Smith at the time of Lieut. Whipple’s visit. Cap- 
tain Montgomery was much admired for his “soldierly bearing, courtly manners and 
social amenity.” His first wife was the beautiful daughter, an only child of wealthy 
parents, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who had married the Captain against their wishes. Her 
tragic death when shot from ambush in an Indian attack on her military escort 
during the Florida War, and the time (after the Seminoles were moved to the Indian 
Territory) when the Captain caused great but suppressed excitement among the 
citizens of the town as he set forth armed with a knife and pistols, seeking venge- 
ance against the Indian who was reported to have fired the shot that had killed 
his wife, were a part of one of the romantic stories of old Fort Smith. 

16 Sugar Loaf Mountain, located just west of the Arkansas line, can be seen 
for a long distance in the region. It was noted by many early day travelers and ex- 
plorers in their reports. The name was adopted as that of Sugar Loaf County 
(Nunih Chufvk Kaunti) adjoining Skullyville County (Iskvlli Kaunti) on the south, 
among the first counties organized in the Choctaw Nation in 1850.—Muriel H. 
Wright, “Organization of Counties in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1930), pp. 318-19. 
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July 12 Went into Camp.!’ 
July 13th Commenced Survey. 
July 14th Bought Carretela.1® 


Astron] Star 8 feet below Barometric Star. continued survey 
across river Poteau. 


July 15th Friday’? [Camp 1] 


Determined to move camp, settled accounts with Capt. Mont- 
gomery by paying for mules &e and receipting for other public 
property, tents wagons &c. Crossing the ferry of the Poteau occu- 
pied several hours. Got over at about 1214 midday. Today the 
spirit lever [sic] was replaced by the syphon Barometer. The observa- 
tions seemed satisfactory. Back and fore sights were taken with 
Rl. Rd. Transit. 


Finding survey tediously slow I sent word to wagon master 
ahead to stop at the first house. At 4 or 5 P.M. we broke off 
survey to follow to camp. Having taken two of the surveying 
party into the already too heavily laden carretela, going up a hill 
we ran against a stump and broke the cross piece of the tongue. 
Leaving two men with the carretela we then went on on foot but 
found no camp at Ist house. Rain commenced, darkness reigned 
between the flashes of lightning and we waded actually knee deep 
in pools 2144 miles further. Discharged the wagon master for dis- 
obedience to orders. 


Saturday July 16th 


Mr. Campbell & party went back to bring up the work. to Mr. 
- Hulton loaned mules to go home. Sent Carretela to be repaired. 
Sent letters to Mr Stanley & Mr. Jones enclosing requisition for 
small field piece for use. Reed courier with mail for me. Mr. White 
has reshipped stores on other steamer. 


Sunday July 17 


Men & animals needing rest survey is not resumed. Mr. Gaines 
allowed to go to town to see his brother. 


17 The Survey started from a temporary bivouac established by the party a few 
hundred yards south of Fort Smith and was called “Camp Wilson.” 

18 A long, low cart, usually two-wheeled. 

19Camp 1 was at Ring’s plantation, east of present Spiro. Henry C. Benson 
in his Life Among the Choctaw Indians (Cincinnati, 1860), p. 99, wrote: “Mr. Ring 
was a white man, married to a Choctaw wife; they lived about four miles from the 
mission [Ft. Coffee Academy], on the Fort Smith road. Mr. Ring had an excellent 
farm, in the edge of an extensive canebrake, well cultivated by negro servants, who 
were kept under his personal supervision. Mrs. Ring, although an Indian, was 
sensible, tolerably well educated, energetic in business, and altogether a superior 
woman.” 
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Employed Robertson chainman to come tomorrow. 


Arrived at Camp on visit Lt. Stanley & Messrs Rogers. Mr. R. 
desiring to accompany us to Pacific.?° 


Monday July 18th 


Continued survey from Pt. left on Saturday to Camp No. 1. 
15 to 20,000 Choctaws 


Tuesday July 19th 1853 [Camp 2] 


Moved Camp to Choctaw Agency.*! Survey proceeded to that 
Pt. Dined with Agent Cooper,22 Indian Agent. Saw book of Choc- 
taw laws printed in the Choctaw nation by natives. Also the Chero- 
kee laws by Cherokees, very well done. Also a newspaper printed 
partly in English & partly in Cherokee language. Genl. Pimo article 
in it. Dr Bomford arrived in camp messenger arrived from Capt 
Montgomery informing me of the arrival of Mr. White & the wagons 
for transportation. Reed note from Mr. Stanley Plotted survey. 
Compt. time cloudy night but observed for time. 
Read viameter No 1—2282 

No 2—2018.5 


20 This was John Rogers, better known in the history of Fort Smith as “Cap- 
tain John Rogers,” who conducted extensive trapping enterprises in the Far West 
in early days.. He had been a partner of Gen. John Nicks who served as sutler at 
Fort Smith in 1821 and was noted in the history of that post and of Fort Gibson 
to the time of his (Nicks) death in 1832. Nicks and Rogers had a large log store 
well stocked with merchandise and did a good business. Captain Rogers was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Fort Smith in 1829, and for many years was a noted citizen 
of the place. A native of Rhode Island, he had enlisted as “Military Store Keeper” 
in the U. S. Army, March 9, 1819, and was honorably discharged on June 1, 1821, 
while in service at Fort Smith. Soon afterward, he laid out the town near the 
military post. When Fort Smith was re-established as a military post, and new 
stone and brick buildings erected in 1838, the Government bought the new location 
from Captain Rogers, a tract called the “Reservation” (about 300 acres) lying be- 
tween the Choctaw line and the town. (The life of General Nicks is given by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “General John Nicks and His Wife, Sarah Perkins Nicks,” 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1930], pp. 389-406; see 
also, Grant Foreman, “Report of Placing a Marker in the National Cemetery at 
Fort Gibson for Col. John Nicks, Veteran of the War of 1812,” ibid., Vol. X, No. 4 
[December 1932], pp. 553-55.) 

21Camp 2 was at Skullyville, the present town of Oak Lodge, east of Spiro. 
The Choctaw Agency was located there, and the town was a thriving one. See Mor- 
rison, “The Saga of Skullyville,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (June 
1938), p. 234. 

22 Douglas H. Cooper was a native of Mississippi who had served in the Missis- 
sippi Volunteers commanded by Col. Jefferson Davis, in the Mexican War. He was 
appointed U. S. Indian Agent to the Choctaws and had just taken over the position 
at the Choctaw Agency upon the arrival of Col. Whipple. He was serving as Agent 
to both the Choctaws and the Chickasaws at the beginning of the Civil War. He 


was commissioned Colonel of the First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, Con- 


federate States Army, in 1861, and subsequently was promoted to the rank of Brig. 
General. He was prominent in Choctaw and Chickasaw affairs in their relations 
with the Government for many years. He died at Ft. Washita on April 30, 1879. 
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‘““Mereans Feary at Bills ford theare will Be no Feary at the 
Fill place unteel Fall’’ 


The above unsatisfactory sign®® was placed at the fork of the 
road, but I took the road to the left due East and in about 1% mile 
reached the Poteau. Reading of viameter No. 1: 2492 r. Do No. 2: 
2127.5 r. Read in the west bank of Poteau—course of river north 
with turn Easterly 15 ft. wide, banks 20 ft. high each side. Brook 
emptying from west. 


The left hand road from the fork leads 3 miles through bottom 
bad road to Bellsford ferry. 


At ferry called for boat on other side till our throats were 
sore when a man approached to our side & for a dollar offered to 
swim for boat. 


E bank river V. No. 1—2525 Thence course E.S.E.& E& EN E 
to prairie 1 mile from river then E N E across prairie, N 


At Rogers at Ft Smith viameter No. 1 reads 7480 r 
Visited friends. Saw Lt. Williams &c. 


July 21st Thursday 


Turned over to Lt. Stanley vouchers for transportation of Q. M. 
stores amounting to $53.90 


Amt of vouchers approved by me for Lt Stanley $885.37 
approved vouchers 114.63 


amt $1000.00 


Reed from Mr. White by vouchers to the amt of 374.03 for Surv. 
and 53.90 for Eset 


amt $427.93 
516 85 


88.92 

July 22d 
July 23 
Camp No. 2 Choctaw Ag. 
July 24 
July 25th 

Loaned Mr. Garner $3.00 

Loaned Newland $2.00 

Loaned Mr. Hutton $10.00 

?? Mr. Mollhausen $10.00 | 


23 This is the literal copy of a sign Whipple happened to see on July 20th while 
returning from Skullyville to Ft. Smith to check on certain supplies. 
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July 26th [Camp 3] 


Left Choctaw Agency (Scullyville) with Survey. Travelled 
ten miles. Purchased a wagon two horses & harness to be paid for 
as follows: I employ the original owner to drive at $25.00 per mo. 
If he does his duty & yet I discharge him at New Mexico I pay him 
$250.00 But if he goes on to New Mexico or is discharged for any 
fault of his I pay only $215.00 


Hired three teams of Mr. Warren at $5.00 per day 
July 27th [Camp 4] 


Proceeded five miles to Camp No. 4. Mr. Campbell left Survey 
in woods. 


July 28th Went out with Mr. Campbell and brought Survey from 
hills to big prairie? which evidently extends from Choctaw Agency 
to this point. 


July 29. [Camp 5] Mr. Campbell sick I took party and carried 
survey” five miles to Indian Trail Then turned toward road 3 miles 
& found at Johnsons house Mr. Strickland who consents to become 
my guide. Mr. Jones sick today. He becomes disheartened by ill 
health and proposes to return home according to my advice he 
asks opinion of Dr Bigelow and concludes to go home. Settled 
with him, allowing him sufficient to take him home. 


Did not observe tonight as it was at first cloudy and being 
encamped at springs in wood trees were too thick. 


July 30 Saturday [Camp 6] 


Paid off Mr. Jones & Victor both being sick. They stopped with 
Mr. & Mrs. Strickland at Johnson. Strickland went to Pine hill to 


show me the country. Could not go with me till Tuesday on account 
of sickness of child. 


24The survey party was several miles south of the expedition and had through 
inadvertance run up into some hills rather than stay in the flat extending due east 
from Bokoshe, This latter route was followed by the Ft. Smith & Western R.R., 
nearly a half century later. 

A few miles west of Camp 4, on the headwaters of Owl Creek (Le Flore County), 
a species of minnow native to the type locality of this section of Oklahoma was 
found and the speciman drawn by H. B. Mollhausen. Charles Girard, M.D., in his 
report on “Fishes” found by the U. S. Pacific R.R. Survey of 1853-54 and published 
in Pacific R. R. Survey Report, op. cit., Vol. X (Washington, 1859), describes the 
minnow found by Mollhausen (illustrated by Plate LVIII, No. 1), p. 266. This 
species of minnow and its native type region in Oklahoma (place where found) was 
a research subject by special request to the Oklahoma Historical Society in 1944, 
from the Biology Laboratory, Conservation Department of Wisconsin, in its scientific 
studies of “Fishes of the Southwest” including species found in Oklahoma (where 
and when discovered) .—Letters signed John D. Black, Biologist, Biology Laboratory, 
Conservation Department, The State of Wisconsin, dated July-August, 1944, with car- 
bon copies of replies to same, in special Historical Research Files, Muriel H. Wright, 
Editorial and Research, Oklahoma Historical Society. - 

25 Camp 5 was in the vicinity of present McCurtain, in Haskell County. 
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_ Continued Survey through forest & over prairie to Camp No, 676 
six miles from No. 5. 


_Thus far evidently rail road can pass nearly the whole way over 
prairie from Ft. Smith up Poteau then along south of Scullyville 
and the road hither. 


July 3lst [Camp 7] 


Continued march & survey along the road to Sans Bois. No 
obstacle occurs to construction of railroad. We do not follow Marcy’s 
trail but go north of it. His trail is over top of high ridges to our 
left. At Frazer house found Frazer an intelligent Indian whom 
I employed to act as guide to Gaines Creek.27 We then moved 
on to San Bois, Encamped?® near the water. Survey brought up 
to camp. 


Observed as usual 


Aug Ist [Camp 8] Moved on 8 miles crossing Sans Bois and 
Coopers Creek. We passed Cooper’s House and encamped?? at 
Indian rancho one mile beyond. Route for railroad good. Mr. 
Marcou very ill. Thinks of returning. Issued rifles & pistols today. 


Aug 2 Tuesday. [Camp 9] Continued route 8 miles & encamped 
No. 9 at foot of big hill over which road runs rough & steep.*° But I 
rode over the bank of the river & found good route for railroad at 
Base of hill. Purchased a wagon & six mules of Mr. Warren*! giving 
him at the rate of $150 for each mule & $210 for his wagon amount- 
ing to $1110.00. But in return I give him 2 horses for $110.00 & 
one thousand cash. Promised Matthews & Robinson as cooks $30. 
per mo. 


[The following general descriptive notes follow the entry for 
Aug. 2] 


At Napoleon were the first Choctaws seen. They had been to 
Little Rock as they said to draw their annuities and were return- 
ing to their homes in Mississippi. They had money & were nearly 
all intoxicated but were jovial good humored & happy. Their 
money was stolen from them but they laughed at it & said Indian 
a fool to get drunk. It appears that some imposition had been prac- 


26 Camp 6 was in the vicinity of present Lequire. : 

27 Gaines Creek is designated “South Fork” or “South Canadian” on earliest 
maps of the Indian Territory after the settlement of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
this country. 

28 Camp 7 was a few miles south and east of Kinta. 

29 Camp 8 was in the vicinity west of Kinta. Coopers Creek is present Beaver 
Creek. 

30 Camp 9 was in the vicinity of Quinton, in Pittsburg County. : 

31 This was Abel Warren, living at Skullyville at this time, engaged in the 
freighting business by contract, to southwestern posts, He had first located at Fort 
Smith. He established a trading post, called “Warren’s” or “Warren’s Trading Post, 
on the east bank and near the mouth of Cache Creek, in about 1842. 
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ticed on government by them in going to Arkansas or the Choctaw 
Nation to draw annuities as a reward for emigration from Missi. 
and then returning to their old homes with their money. One of 
these fellows was nearly white, one almost a negro. It appears 
that the mother alone decides the nationality of the individual. 


At Fort Smith were many Indians trading for various articles 
of which whiskey was principal. No spirituous liquors being allowed 
within the Choctaw nation—the western boundary of Arkansas 1s 
lined with grog shops for the detriment of the poor heedless Indian. 


[The notes continue following the entry for August 4th | 


At Camp No. 1 near Rings Rancho several Indians passed but 
little intercourse occurred before reaching Seullyville at Choctaw 
Agency. Here met my old friend Mr McKinney a fine looking, 
wealthy well behaved Choctaw gentleman. He was educated at 
college I think in Kentucky & has been to Washington. His house 
is carpeted & respectably furnished. His eldest son a lad of 12 yrs 
is a handsome & gentlemanly little fellow. He attends the Choctaw 
high school at this place supported by private subseription. His 
studies were, he said, Algebra, Geography, History &e. The little 
boys were quite expert in the spelling book. 


The present Choctaw Indian Agent Genl Cooper has been here 
but a few weeks. He seems a high minded & honorable gentleman 
and bids fair to succeed his lamented predecessor in the deep affec- 
tion of this people. The former Agent, Mr. Wilson,** by devoting all 
the energy both of his body & mind to improve the condition of 
Choctaws won their admiration, respect & love. It was with extreme 
reluctance that they accepted anyone in his place. 


82“Colonel Thomson M’Kenny was a prominent citizen, an intelligent, educated, 
and shrewd half-breed. He was about thirty years of age [1845], a small, active, 
and sprightly man... . quite a politician... . . He served as a trustee for the 
several academies of the nation, and was well qualified for the duties of the office; 
he manifested a lively interest in behalf of education, and frequently visited the 
schools and exerted himself in their behalf; his social and conversational qualifica- 
tions were of a high order.”—Life Among the Choctaws, op. cit., pp. 102-3. His 
name is found in a number of old records spelled “Thompson McKinney.” Upon 
the authority of his granddaughter, Mary Locke Archer (Mrs. C. E.) of Antlers, 
he himself spelled his surname “McKenney,”: he was always referred to as “Mr. 
McKenney.” His name is listed among the Choctaw students in attendance at the 
Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, August 1, 1832, as “Thompson McKenny,” aged 
14 years, having entered the school on April 30, 1832. (See ref., Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 4 [De- 
cember, 1928], p. 476.) 

33 William Wilson, a Presbyterian, was a graduate of Washington College, in 
Pennsylvania. He was employed as a teacher by the Government, in the first school 
(day school) opened near the Choctaw Agency in 1837, under provisions of the 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek that had provided for the removal of the Choc- 
taws to the Indian Territory, in 1830. He served as principal of Spencer Academy 
for boys from the opening of that school in January, 1844, until about 1848, and 
was subsequently appointed U. S. Agent to the Choctaws. 
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The Choctaw Nation is divided into four districts with an 
independent chief at the head of each. One of these chiefs resides*4 
at Scullyville and by invitation we went one evening to hear an 
address from him to his people. The stoop or porch in front of a 
trading house was to be his rostrum. The people slowly & quietly 
collected in front. A spirited conversation took place in Choctaw 
between Mr. McKinney & the Chief & other Choctaws regarding the 
road or way necessary for us to take. They all seemed deeply in- 
terested in our operations and are eagerly desirious to have a rail- 
road built through their country. At length the chief disappeared 
and I was informed that like other orators of other lands he required 
a drink of water to move the spirit of orpheus but unlike their 
beverage brandy formed no part of the stimulating ingredient. A 
lantern hung from the shed roof cast a glow upon the red faces as 
they circled in knot around. At length in a loud harsh tone one of 
the subchiefs called to audience. The Chief with quiet dignity 
addressed them. In silvery tones and with well modulated cadence, 
persuasive in manner and without apparent effort he held the 
crowd in mute [The notes continue following the entry for Aug. 6th. | 
and undisturbed attention. Their dress was as various as there 
are degrees between the civilized & the Barbarian. From the breech- 
cloth the simple shirt the pants, you saw the gay hunting shirt, the 
ealico frock the high crowned hats with silver bands, beaded moc- 
casins, wampum belts. And there too sat a few of the tribe dressed in 
their daily attire and listening to their Choctaw Chief—men who 
but for the swarthy complexion of their skin might sit in Broadway 
unnoticed. With beaver hat vest of satin & coat & pants of black 
broadcloth they seemed perfectly at their ease. 


For the privilege of residing within the nation the Cherokees 
[error for Chickasaws| have paid a handsome sum invested by the 
Choctaws in stocks, the interest for which $15,000 per annum is 
appropriated to the support of free schools & Academies. One of 
these latter is located at Ft. Coffee** formerly a military post near 


34 Cornelius McCurtain had recently been elected Chief of Mosholatubbee Dis- 
trict, the northeastern part of the Choctaw Nation, in which the Choctaw Agency 
and the village of Skullyville were located. Chief McCurtain had the distinction 
of having three sons subsequenily elected at different periods as Principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation: Jackson McCurtain (1880-84) ; Edmund McCurtain (1884-86) ; 
Green McCurtain (1896-1902, and 1902-06) who served as the last elected chief until 
his death in 1910.—John Bartlett Meserve, “The McCurtains,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1935) pp. 296-312. 

35 Fort Coffee was established in 1834, named in honor of Gen. John Coffee, a 
Tennessean and personal friend of President Andrew Jackson. At this time, Fort 
Smith was abandoned as a military post. The location of the new post was about 
15 miles above Fort Smith, on a high bluff (Swallow Rock) overlooking the Ar- 
kansas River, and about 6 miles north of the Choctaw Agency. In 1838, Fort Smith 
was re-established, at which time the garrison was withdrawn from Fort Coffee and 
the log buildings dismantled. The property reverted to the Choctaw Nation. In 
1842, the Choctaw General Council established Fort Coffee Academy for boys, with 
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the Agency. This is for lads only and agriculture constitutes one 
portion of the system of education. Under the direction of Methodists 
at present it is prosperous & useful. On Sunday I attended divine 
service at the school house. The old man eloquent was entertaining 
as well as instructive. He praised the Indian full blood—said they 
became Christians with their whole soul but that half breeds were 
wilder & more thoughtless. Throughout the assembly much white 
blood had evidently been springled..... There sat before me in 
a snow white sunbonnet and modest white frock a young lady whose 
neck and arms so plump & fair attracted much attention. Her face 
when seen was sweet enough to fix the charm and many an envious 
look followed the favored beau who escorted the Choctaw belle to her 
home. 


When ready to start from Choctaw Agency I was told that an 
Indian woman claimed my best cow & calf bought of Mr. Ring & 
stood at the gate, not permitting the herders to drive her out. 
Mr. Ring I found at the spot. He said the cow was his—now mine— 
and to take her. The Indians persisted that she was theirs. As I 
was riding to take leave of the Agent I submitted the affair to him. 
He decided that the cow should be left, Mr. Ring refunding the 
money recd from me. It was done to the annoyance of Mr. Ring 
& to the delight of the Indians, who thus as I believe took away what 
honestly belonged to the white man. 


Genl Cooper showed us a newspaper (weekly) printed by Choc- 
taws—half in English half in Choctaw characters and a similar 
specimen of Cherokee [sic] civilization. Both seemed quite respectable 
country newspapers. Mr. McKinney gave me the Choctaw Definer 
containing phrases in Choctaw & English. All that I have seen 
shows an immense progress made toward civilizing & refining these 
Indians. The problem is solved that the wild race of America are 
men susceptible of understanding evil from good. Their extermina- 
tion from the face of the earth is not a necessity ordained by the 
Creator but a fatality which our cupidity is not unwilling to sanction. 
Let us pay the pristine foresters for the land they possess as if they 
were Englishmen or Americans and expend the price in leading 
them to the Knowledge of civilization & Christianity, and we may 
then save the red man from destruction, in truth turning the sword 
of war into the ploughshare of peace and plenty. 


From the Choctaw Agency we passed many comfortable farm 
houses and saw many of these peaceful quiet Indians. Few could 


appropriation of funds for the repair of the buildings at the abandoned post, and 
the erection of a new two-story frame dwelling. The school was placed under the 
supervision of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the Reverend William H. Goode 
as Superintendent, and the Reverend Henry C. Benson as Principal. Benson’s Life 


Among the Choctaws, op. cit., is an authoritative source and rare item in Oklahoma - 


history, Mr. Goode devoted several chapters to his experiences in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations, in his book Qutposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1863). 
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talk English. Every where in the wildest forest we rode singly & 
unarmed as fearless of violence from natives as we would be in New 
England. We would ask for milk at the farm houses and give to 
the unscared child the levy in payment. At Frazers Creek we 
found an honest looking Choctaw Blacksmith who spoke English 
fluently & employed him as guide. We found him exceedingly in- 
telligent & useful. He desired to lead us a short road but we had 
not the men required to cut it out. But evidently from stream 
conformation of the country he was right & that is the way by which 
the railroad should pass taking a route south of our road as I have 
marked it in red upon my map. He is a very good Indian having 
_ one eighth white blood. Large & muscular he is a good speciman of 
~ Indian. 


Upon the west side of Gaines Creek** is a Chickasaw settlement. 
Here lives Stephen Perry*’ who looks the full blooded Indian but 
claims Chickasaw-Choctaw & white blood. He says one of his brothers 
has a clear white skin. He has several very fine looking slaves, who 
Seem more at home and more happy than their master. From what 
I have seen, I infer that the negro has more energy than the Indian 
and while they accomplish the work the sway is nearly their own. 
The children appear almost universally more healthy, robust & happy 
than young Indians. From them no work is required until they 
arrive at the age of ten or 12 years and then their duties are very 
light. The buying & selling is generally done by the slaves who seem 
as close at a bargain as if the profits were their own. Stopping at 
the home of Tecumseh Jefferson** I saw a negro boy of about 6 years 
& was told that he had just been bought for $200.00. Tecumseh said 
[he was} educated at an academy in Ky. [The remainder of the 
descriptive material is at the end of the first notebook. | 


Continued 


If the railroad proceeds from St Louis passing Springfield, 
Misso., it may be readily prolonged to and unite with the Canadian 
at Choteaus trading post or farther west ;°9 by this means there would 


36 The survey party reached this point August 5th. : 

37 Stephen Perry (Choctaw-Chickasaw), born about 1816, was reared in Yalo- 
busha County, Mississippi, and attended the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. He 
came west during the removal of the Chickasaws in 1838. . 

38 Tecumseh Jefferson, born in Mississippi about 1825, was listed among the 
Chickasaw boys who attended the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, in 1839. ; 

39In July, 1851, the building of a railroad was commenced from St. Louis to 
the West. By Act of June 19, 1852 Congress gave aid to the project by grant of 
lands; and by Act of Dec. 20, 1852 the Missouri Legislature extended a loan and 
eranted lands. It was proposed that the line would be extended to the southwest, 
passing old Ft. Holmes, at the mouth of Little River, and joining Marcy’s route to 
Albuquerque. It was this line to which Whipple makes reference. “Choteaus trad- 
ing post” was located near present Lexington, Cleveland County (see fn. 62 below). 
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be avoided the hills of carboniferous sandstone between Ft Smith 
& Delaware Mt.*° 


From Springfield 50 miles to the Verdigris the road would 
follow the coal measures group. Beyond we would meet the Trias 
formed of red clay & argillaceous sandstone. This route offers no 
difficulties for the establishment of a railroad and materials for its 
construction, free stone, lime, &e are found in abundance upon the 
route. The only difficult points will be the construction of bridges 
over the Neosho the Arkansas & Canadian rivers 


[The following, headed ‘‘Marcou,”’’ appearing at the conclusion 
of the descriptive material, seems to have been added later. | 


Marcou 


Ft Smith is situated on the upper carboniferous or coal measures 
& several mines of Bituminous Coal begin to be explored in the 
environs. This carboniferous formation extends to Camp 14 near 
Shawnee Village over an interval of 100 miles. Coal crops out in 
several places especially on Sans Bois & Coal creeks. Many ordinary 
wells in Choctaw territory 40 to 50 feet deep traverse beds of 
“‘Honille grasse’’ 2 to 3 ft thick. Besides bituminous coal this 
formation contains sandstones & limestone excellent for construction 
of bridges & viaducts. 


From Camp 14 to 19 beyond Delaware Mountain the route is 
constantly in the lower carboniferous composed of sandstone & lime- 
stone. From Shawnee Village to Little River is sandstone. Dela- 
ware mount is of limestone affording building material & quicklime. 
Between Camps 19 & 20 we leave the carboniferous group and enter 
upon the new Red Sandstone or Trias—which leads to Anton Chico 
& Canon Blanco. The rocks which it forms are red & grey sandstone 
and in some places white amorphous gypsum with crystaline veins, 
saliferous clay and dolomite. From Camp 20 to Camp 29 red clay 
with red argillaceous sandstone predominates and the country is 
fertile, well watered, with numerous rivulets and having water the 
whole year. From Camp 29 to Camp 36 it is white gypsum with red 
elay predominating. The country is equally very well watered by 
numerous rivulets, only the water is slightly charged with salts of 
magnesia in dissolution, which gives it sometimes a disagreeable 
taste. Grey Sandstone sometimes white predominates from Ante- 
lope Hills (Camp 36) to the Llano Estacado; the rivulets in this 
part of the country being often dry especially near their confluence 
with the river Canadian; the water disappearing in the sand at 
short distances from the sources of the streams. Nevertheless as the 
grey sandstone is often replaced by dolomite or sandy clay there 


40 Delaware Mountain lies immediately east of the City of Ada, extending as 
a range of hills from northeast to southwest in Pontotoc County. 
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are always springs & streams with water all the year. Besides water 
upon our route can be obtained by springs or by common wells 40 


to 60 feet deep or by artesian wells 2 to 500 feet deep or by establish- 


ing reservoirs to preserve water during the dry season. 


[Here follow three pages of geological observations of the region 
west of Oklahoma. | 


August 3d Wednesday [Camp 9] 


Our camp ground being very fine, on the water pools of a little 
ereek called ‘‘Santa Rita’’ or Mule Creek, which in a few hundred 
yards empties into Rio ‘‘Sans Bois’’ and as we had many things to 
do, we determined to remain for the day. 


Mr. Hutton took up the plotting of the survey line; Mr. Campbell 
still sick assisting. Mr. Garner & Mr. Parke brought up the com- 
pilations of Astl Obs. to last nights work. Mr. White plotted his 
reconnaissance & Mr. Sherburne computed Barometric heights. Dr. 
Bigelow & Mr. Mollhausen went with guide to Rio Canadian. They 
had a very interesting trip. Found the Canadian 12 miles N. from 
eamp following ‘‘Long town Creek’’ to its junction with Canadian 
which occurs 25 miles from the junction of Canadian with Arkansas. 


' They found the Canadian about 60 ft wide; & less than knee deep 


water, a sluggish stream of whitish color nearly clear. After crossing 
the mts near camp another high range was crossed before reaching 
the valley of the Canadian which appears several miles wide. On the 
Canadian were found great quantities of very large & fine cedar trees, 
oaks, hickory & ec. They found new specimens of plants shells, fishes 
& turtles. 


Wednesday 


Paid Mr. Warren $1000 & two horses for wagon harness & six 
magnificent mules. Settled accounts with Lt. Stanley, taking his 
vouchers and his receipt for balance of money advanced for purposes 
of survey. Settled also with Mr. White taking his rect for balance. 


Observed at night as usual. Mr. Garner sick. 
Thursday 


August 4th [Camp 10]*! Took a pretty early start. Road _ ex- 
ceedingly rough with short pitches to pass ravines putting in to Sans 


‘Bois from mountains. One wagon broke yoke, another broke coupling 


pole. A long delay ensued. Passed on with main train & survey to 


La Honda, a branch of Gains Creek, Camp No. 10 1714 miles from 


41Camp 10 was on the east side of Gaines Creek, in Pittsburg County, a few 


miles east of Reams. Until this point the survey had been generally that of the 
~ future route of the Ft. Smith and Western. They now started south and west, along 


Soe «a ee 


the route of the future M. K. & T. Railway. 
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Camp No. 9. In the bottoms belonging to Gaines Creek road very 
bad, *eull of miry mud holes, & steep ravines. Wild mules lost & 
found. Broken wagon not yet up. Trees to thick to get good ob- 
servations. 


Friday 
August 5th [Camp 11] 


Crossed La Honda & beyond 1000 yds Gaines creek, through 
forest, part rancho to walled spring & Terrapin creek. 3 miles en- 
campment No. 11. Heavy shower 2.5 in. 


Terrapin Creek 3 mi 
San Saba Creek 5 mi 
Capt. Colberts 4 mi 
Creek Coal 5 mi 

Creek 12 mi 
Shawnee Vill. 12 mi 


Good water west 

to Ft Arbuckle new 60 & more 

to old Ft Arbuckle from 

Shawnee Vill lower 25 

Up Shawnee Vill to lower 25 

Ft Arbuckle is about 3 miles from Up Shawnee Vill & 
here lives Black Beaver. 


Frazer, Guide, having heard that his child was sick received 
his pay & returned. We are now guideless. 


August 6th Saturday [Camp 12] 


Stephen Perry, part Cherokee [error for Chickasaw] part 
Choctaw part white, but complete Indian in feature & color, re- 
turned from the Perryville races last night.4* He knows so little of 
the country west that he is unwilling to undertake to guide us. In 
fact I think his services would be valueless. The horse races must 
have been interesting. There was also a council on strayed & stolen 
property. My Shawnee guide employed, lagged behind. Coming 
to a high ridge which the road ascended I took a turn to the left 
around its base & found a railroad way nearly level. 


42Camp 12 was in the vicinity of present McAlester. They now start west 
along the present route of the Rock Island Railway. 

43 The site of Perryville is about three miles south of the City of McAlester. 
Perryville was a well known village on the Texas Road, named for James Perry 
who had a farm and trading establishment there. He was an elder brother of 
Stephen Perry.—Muriel H. Wright, “Additional Notes on Perryville, Choctaw Na- 
tion,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (June, 1930), pp. 146-7. . 
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Sunday August 7th 


Moved six miles to Long Pond Creek! where made camp 
No. 13.6 Survey brought up. Country passable for Railway, but 
very rolling like Worcester Co Mass. The wood lands are both upon 
heights & in ravines. Prairies also are rolling more so than east of 
the San Bois. Singular the cause which produces extensive patches 
of woodland and prairies. 


[End of First Note Book] 
[Inside cover—Second Note Book | 
A W Whipple [signature] 


Aug 20 
Pd. one Indian to hunt mules 0.50 
Pd. one Indian to hunt eattle 2.00 
Loaned to Kenton 5.00 
Do Jas F. Short 5.00 
Monday 


August 8th 1853 [Camp 14]*6 


Left Camp 13 & soon came upon bad hills. Got upon my mule 
& rode mile south near branch Coal Creek then turned summit & 
got over pretty well. Guide— 


Es-Man’-en-eh’ Chickasaw lives on hdwaters Coal Creek. 41 yrs 
old, his son 17 yrs. Came from Miss 16 yrs ago. 


Shawnee Guides name Wen-the-eh-beh’. His son name Jim, 
Keenoan Kumseh. Traveled about 10 miles to middle branch of 
Coal Creek where formed Camp No. 14. Here found Shawnee Guide. 
Went on to examine [extra note at bottom of page here on course 
of creek, plat and date Monday 8th 1853] bad hill ahead. Rises, 
the road, high ridge, steep & rocky. Wagons & survey. 


Tuesday August 9th [Camp 15] 


Wagons & survey passed on road—much worse even than was 
anticipated. One wagon upset. At another place all let down 
hill with ropes. Aneroid Barometer broken. 


Mr Campbell & I went up the western branch Coal Creek to its 
head in mts then crossed summit not very high 50 ft perhaps to 
another creek called from the Shawnee Guide ‘‘Wen-the-eh-beh.”’ 
One deep cut of 50 ft 1500 feet long would unite the two valleys 
and then the road could probably bé carried to the valley of the 


44 Probably present Deer Creek. 
45 Camp 13 was in the vicinity of Haywood, in Pittsburg County. 
46 Camp 14 was in the vicinity of Stuart. 
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Canadian.*7 But this would be the dernier resort. A far better 
route would undoubtedly be obtained by keeping the course of Coal 
Creek to point south of last nights camp and then running S 50 or 
60 W. to head of the range of hills we have today passed and cross 
a prairie country according to information of Shawnees to the waters 
of River Boggy. Then we could continue to point south of Delaware 
Mt. Thus saving not only all the terrible hills on this route but 
much of the distance. The lower Shawnee village is small containing 
but eight houses. We visited several & found the finest looking 
set of women ever seen among Indians. Men too are intelligent. 
They are generally dressed like & nearly as well as very poor white 
people & their household arrangements to a certain extent conform 
thereto. 


But an indication of the savage appears in the fact that women 
do all the work both field & household. They break the soil, they 
plant they gather in the corn & grind it into flour. They then bake 
the bread cook the meat & do whatever is to be done unless supplied 
with slaves—either negro or mexican. Men hunt deer, shoot turkies 
& loaf. He is both too lazy & proud to work. 


Wednesday Aug 10th [Camp 16] 


Started & crossing creek wagon upset & broke tongue. Alex- 
ander takes rifle No 21. Travelled on with ‘‘Jim’’ as guide. He 
took me new road 2 miles well made & staked out by Shawnees. 
He says that Black Beaver** told him that to the S.W is a burning 
mountain whence have issued smoke & flame for the last 3 years. 
That the earth falls in at the top. A Delaware saw it. He says there 
is no chief to the Shawnees, that should one man kill another a third, 
any one, might kill the murderer. That when a man wishes to marry 
a squaw he gives her a horse & saddle & some goods, then without 
further ceremony takes her to his cabin. If however he becomes tired 
of her he may put her off & take another. Women do all the work. 
They cultivate the fields & attend to household duties besides. The 
men merely hunt & bring deer & turkies home. 


Jim in explanation of my voleanic theory seems to take away the 
foundation of my hypothesis. He says the Delaware told that when 
hunting a bear was pursued into a cave. Taking a torch he followed 
& shot the bear. But leaving his torch the ground took fire and has 


47 Whipple followed the route of present U. S. Highway 270, in Hughes County 
from Stuart to Calvin. Camp 15 was on the south side of the Canadian a few mile: 
east of Calvin. 

48 Black Beaver, famous chief of the Delawares, was living at “Beaversville” 
the Delaware village at the site of old Camp Arbuckle, near present Byars in Me 
Clain County. For extended treatment of Black Beaver, see Morrison, Military Post. 
and Camps in Oklahoma, (Oklahoma City, 1936) p. 95 et seq. and Carolyn Thoma: 


Foreman, “Black Beaver,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
1946) pp. 269-92. f ma, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn 
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been burning ever since. It may be that subteranean gasses took fire 
but more probably a bituminous coal mine. He says also that Dela- 
wares make balls of hair & shoot them by hand so as to kill a man at 
20 paces. Said he knew not how it was done but some Shawnees did. 
This is probably a wizzard story. 


Arrived at Camp No 15, [Camp 16?]4* on small creek. Messrs 
Rogers arrived with letters & papers from Ft Smith. I had a letter 
from Capt Montgomery &¢ but not from home. Mr Rogers wish so 
desirous to join the party. It could not be. Wrote letters, one to 
Capt. Montgomery & one to Dear Nell. Made Astl Obv. 


Thursday August 11th 


Pablo son of Manuel Melendez of City of Durango, bought of 
Comanches by Mr. Warren & sold to Mr Stevens, is a boy of from 
10 to 12 yrs old, has been a slave of Shawnees for 314 years. He 
looks as much like an Indian as any boy seen but speaks Spanish 
very well. He was stolen from his friends by Comanches & sold to 
Shawnees. His mothers name Guadalupe Gonsales. He says he 
prefers going back to his friends. But he seems very happy here. 
Indians speak of him & to him kindly. Another ‘‘Spanish boy’’ as 
they are called lives with Johnson a Shawnee. Jesse Chisholm®? the 
man I hope to make guide has 3 of them. I suppose that from two 
to three hundred dollars each is the value set upon these boys. Almost 
all these Indians—Shawnees Creeks Chickasaws Choctaws Cherokees 
and Delawares, posses either African or Mexican slaves. It is a 
singular state of things where almost universally the master appears 
to be in mental capacity inferior to his slave. This Pablo I saw at 
the house of his master & conversed with him. His tale corroborated 
by others was doubtless true. Passed through Shawnee Village to 
Camp No 16 [Camp 17]! on branch of Rio Boggy, head waters of 
red river. The road today also has been hilly & rocky, so that we 
could make but 10 miles The Survey has progressed far beyond. 
One broken wagon left this morning in camp to be repaired. Yester- 
day I obtained a very good vocabulary of Shawnee language. It has 
been tested and I believe it correct. 


Observed as usual. Camp ground good. Thus far we have 
been favored with plenty of grass water & wood. The whole country 


49 Camp 16 was in the vicinity of Allen. At this point his camp numbers vary 
one from that given in his formal report contained in Pacific R. R. Survey Report. 
_ 50 Jesse Chisholm, of Cherokee descent, was a noted trader among the western 
Indians in the history of Oklahoma, and owner of several trading posts. His name 
was commemorated in that of the “Chisholm Trail,” the famous cattle trail over 
which great herds were driven north from Texas through Oklahoma to the shipping 
yoints in Kansas.—H. S. Tennant, “The Texas Cattle Trails,” Chronicles of Okla- 
ma, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (March, 1936), pp. 86-122; T. U. Taylor, The Chisholm Trail 
(San Antonio, 1936),-and .........-..-...-.----++ , Jesse Chisholm (Bandera, Texas, 1939) ; 
Sam P. Ridings, The Chisholm Trail (Guthrie, 1936). 
_ 51Camp 17 was east of present Oakman, in Pontotoc County. 
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is densely wooded & well watered. Today those who went to_ 
Canadian & crossed to Little River found fossil shells in rocks 
indicating strata beneath the coal formation. From Ft Smith we 
have been upon the Coal measures but now we are stepping to the 
strata below. Gypsum now begins to appear. 


‘“Quapois,’’>? according to Shawnee authority are the remnant 
of a tribe from Miss. lately from the west & now live at or near 
Little River. Their language differs from the tribes surrounding. 
Tock a sketch this morning of a Creek—a good looking boy with 
Grecian face & features. 


Friday August 12th 


Waited today to get king bolts made at Little River.®* Also 
desire to hear from Jesse Chisholm—the guide I have long sought 
to get. He has gone to hunt horses expected back tomorrow. Having 
set the whole party at work computing plotting &c I rode to Indian 
Village hoping to get guide to go back down Boggy & over to Coal 
Creek on level ground. But the Indians were all too sick or indolent 
to be willing to go with me, so determine to await Chisholm or Beaver 
or some other guide to show me south from Boggy to Coal Creek. 


Observed for time & magnetic declination. Latter found to 
be E. of N. 


Saturday Aug 138th 1853 


The Major Domo, Hicks not having yet returned from Little 
River with king bolts we remain encamped [Camp 17] today. Con- 
tinued plotting notes of survey and computing Astl & Barometric 
observations. After noon arrived Shawnee Indian William 
who claims to be half Delaware nephew to Black Beaver. He says 
he knows well this country & can show me the way from Boggy to 
Coal Creek where are no hills & where a smooth road may be made. 
He says also that from here he can go to Black Beavers north of 
Delaware Mt and near the Canadian. I have employed him to guide 
me and tomorrow with Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Campbell, Jose & Indian I 
propose to make explorations back to Coal Creek. 


52 The reference is to the Quapaw (“Downstream People”), of the Siouan lin- 
guistic family, that had migrated south in prehistoric times to what is now Arkansas, 
near the mouth of the Arkansas River, where they were living at the time of the De 
Soto Expedition in 1541. They ceded their vast land claims that extended over into 
what is now Eastern Oklahoma to the United States by treaty in 1818. In 1833, the 
tribe was assigned lands by the Government in what is now Ottawa County though 
all the members of the tribe did not settle there until many years later. A band 
of Quapaw lived in the Creek Nation, near the mouth of Little River, to the time 
of the Civil War. 

53 Edwards Trading Post. On the west ban 


k of Little Ri i uth, 
James Edwards, the father-in-law of Chisholm, % © Sire beat iiss ee 


operated an important trading post. 
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Sunday Aug. 14th 1853 


Prepared to move camp. Indian guide went to village & not 
‘yet returned. Determined to make the exploration, the train started 
ahead while Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Campbell, myself & Jose returned. 
Having gone back 7 miles to Shawnee Town after much questioning 
I learned that one Indian, named Johnson knew something of the 
country in question. When found he said he knew part but for 3 
dolls. per day he was willing to guide us across and he did so. We 
passed down the waters of Boggy & crossed over the divide between 
the affluents of Red River of the Canadian & Coal creek without 
ascending a hill apparently of more than 20 or 30 ft high, and those 
with exceedingly gentle slopes. When we arrived®4 beyond the 
divide & within sight of Coal Creek where we encamped, with a 
prairie intervening we took a sketch and then returned by a different 
route to Johnsons home where we remained all night. Our explora- 
tion was perfectly satisfactory. A wagon road could be easily cut 
out and a railroad with curvatures of 5000 ft. radius could probably 
eross from Coal Creek to Boggy with less than 50 ft. ascent to the 
mile. Had we known the ease with which the road could have been 
opened, saving at least 5 miles distance in 20; we could I think have 
_ Saved one day in time. We could have saved the upsetting of nearly 
every wagon in the train, the breaking of half a dozen king bolts 
and other difficulties too numerous to mention. I presume that this 
eut off would shorten the road to Fort Arbuckle at least six miles 
and furnish instead of break neck hills a good road. If I were 
tomorrow going back with a train, with Johnson for guide I would 
strike out a new path instead of following the old road. Johnson 
also says that the country is open & level from Boggy where we 
strike it directly west of Beaver Town passing north of Delaware 
Mount over which the road now runs. I think to employ him to go 
on with us to determine the route as far as Beaver’s. 


Johnson appears to be a fair speciman of these Shawnee Indians. 
- He possesses a little shop in which he sells coffee sugar, saddles &c. 
He has several fields of good corn, squashes &. He has a magnifi- 
cent peach orchard, trees breaking under the burden of fruit. He 
has 20 horses 50 cattle and an abundance of hogs, turkeys, chickens 
& dogs. His household furniture is quite respectable for an Indian, 
chairs tables china ware spoons knives & ec. Their corn bread is quite 
palatable. It is prepared by first soaking in ley [lye] to free from 
the hull—then soaked then pounded in the hollowed trunk of a 
‘tree with tools until free from lumps when it is ready to be made into 
bread. Their hominy is not bad. 


54 Whipple has returned to a point east of Guertie and within sight of the area 
_ of his old Camp 14. 
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Monday Aug 15th 1853 [Camp 19] 


Employed Johnson to go with us. Here is the other Mexican 
boy bought five years ago from Comanches. This boy is from 10 
to 12 yrs old; thin melancholy looking dark complexion has for- 
gotten his Mexican name says he came from San Juan, is unhappy 
here & wishes to go back. Says he works very hard & that he is 
treated harshly. But when Johnson was asked what he would take 
for him he said he ‘‘No want sell. Him most same as son.’’ Ap- 
pearances however indicate that the boy is right. And while we saw 
him evening & morning he was busily employed in waiting upon 
everybody; while the true son was called upon for nothing. 


With & conducted by Johnson we kept the dividing ridge be- 
tween the Canadian & the headwaters of Boggy to avoid as Guide 
said the bad canons of that stream and the steep hills of Delaware 
Mt. From one spur to another of this ridge we passed by winding 
from NW to SW without deviating greatly from the horizontal. 
Mr. Campbell & myself were convinced that no difficulty would be 
experienced in locating a railroad with light grade & gentle curvature. 
Having passed the ridge and arrived upon the Rolling Prairie which 
guide said extended to Blk Beavers near old camp Arbuckle®°—and 
far as the eye could reach so it seemed—we determined to put 
toward the place where camp was supposed to be. We found them 
at dark encamped.®® They had passed the beautiful Valley watered 
by the branching waters of Boggy for 20 miles, then ascended the 
ridge about 40 feet and were upon the Prairie referred to. They 
did not follow Marcy’s road and the Survey was satisfactory. 


Tuesday Aug 16 


Johnson continues as guide at $3.00 per day. On the morning 
of 15th I paid him for previous services 5.50. We proceeded this 
day about 15 miles, crossing several branches and the Topofki itself.” 
We passed the latter—a very small stream now but with a gravel 
bed about 30 ft wide—and encamped about 3 miles beyond, upon a 
stream flowing toward Topofki. The country passed today has been 


rolling, passing hills of 50 to 75 ft high above the base. 
Camp 2058 


Wednesday August 17th 


One wagon axle broken yesterday to be repaired this morning. 
Started with train & struck a beautifully level prairie extending 


55 Camp Arbuckle was established in 1850 by Marcy a mile Northwest of present 
Byars in McClain County. The garrison was removed in early summer 1851 and 
the establishment was occupied by the Delawares of Black Beaver, See George H. | 


Shirk, “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” The Chronicl. 
Rath TAuien 1GL, € ore ; r e Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, 


56 Near Ada, Pontotoc County. 


57 Present Sandy Creek, west of Ada. —A Pathfinder in the Southwest Op. cit. | 
note on p. 54. ¥ 


58 Camp 20 was in the area east of Stratford, Garvin County. 
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many miles. Country beautiful for Railroad. We now have left 
the coal & struck the gypsum formation. All nature, animate & 
animate seems to partake of the change. 


Travelled a very gently rolling prairie with wooded ravines 
14 miles to Beaver Town the residence of Capt. Black Beaver the 
Delaware Indian where formerly was Camp <Arbucle. Fort Ar- 
buckle is now on R. Washita about 30 miles S.W. by 8.5? Found 
quite a settlement of Delawares. But Capt Blk Beaver say he is yet 
sick and refuses to go with us as guide. This is a great annoyance. 
Obs at night as usual. This far Railway finds no obstacle by the 
way surveyed or reconnoitered. 


Thursday August 18th 


Awaited today at Beaver Town to shoe mules, put axle tree in 
wagon, & secure guides. Jesse Chisholm & John Bushman® arrived 
at Beavers. Chisholm is the great Comanche interpreter and famed 
guide. He seems unwilling to go with us for fear of Indians. Will 
let me know tomorrow. 


Bushman I have employed at $2.50 per day. Johnson I pay off 
& he returned He is a good guide but fears the wild Indians & will 
go no further. 


The next Indians upon our route are Keechies®! at Choteaus® 
and they are said to be quiet 


Plotting computing and office work generally carried on today. 
Sent to Dr Shermond [?] for Prof. Baird one box of botanical col- 
lections. By Mr Warrens wagon. 


Friday August 19, 1853 


Another day we are compelled to lie by for corn & to secure 
guides. Chisholm did not come to see me till late in the day. In 
the meantime others in camp informed me that he did not intend 
to go and that Jno. Bushman said he himself would not go. 


When I saw Chisholm I asked him if had made up his mind to 
go with us? He replied that he had made up his mind not to go with 


59 Fort Arbuckle, located some 7 miles west of present Davis. For extended 
treatment see Morrison, “Fort Arbuckle,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, 
No. 1 (March 1928), p. 26. 

60 John Bushman was a Delaware, a neighbor of Black Beaver at old Camp 
Arbuckle. ; : 

61 Lieut. Whipple subsequently changed from use of the phonetic form (Keechi) 
of the name of this tribe to its proper form “Kichai.” The Kichai are af the Caddoan 
linguistic family, and as part of the Wichita and Affiliated Tribes were allotted lands 
in severalty on the Wichita-Caddo Reservation in 1901. 

62 Established near present Lexington in 1835 by Col. A. P. Chouteau. See 
Howard Van Zant, “The History of Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s Trading Post,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September 1935), p. 316. 
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us. I was provoked. We had tried flattery & kind treatment we 
had invited him to our table and treated him like a gentleman. We 
had offered money & provisions more wages than any of these guides 
had ever before received and they all—every one—decline going with 
us. Their excuse was fear of Indians on their return. I told 
Chisholm that it was nonsence. That there was no excuse for refusing 
to go. That if it were dangerous to return by this route they could 
easily go with the mail carriers to San Antonio & thence safely home. 
I told him that I was annoyed & offended that men as intelligent 
as I had supposed him should show so much apathy in the operations 
we are engaged upon. That they should refuse—even when offered 
high wages—to aid in explorations for a railroad which would be 
vastly more beneficial to their country than a mine of gold—the 
largest the world ever saw,—placed in their midst. I was surprised 
at their stupidity & offended at their indiference. 


Chisholm had the good sense to see that there was truth in my 
remarks and he at once offered to send with me a Mexican lad—who 
lived a long time with Comanches after having been stolen by them 
from Durango, and now speaks their language—and promised to 
endeavor to persuade John Bushman to fulfil his contract. I thanked 
him and he departed to fulfill his promise. 


This morning I conversed with Black Beaver. He is the only 
Indian who has travelled the route of the upper Canadian; but he 
is truly sick and says that money could not tempt him to go with us. 
He says there are about 500 Delawares upon the Canadian. They 
are less advanced in civilization & the arts than those of the tribe 
who live in Missouri. But that country although fruitful he says 
is too cold to suit him. 


I wrote a vocabulary of the Delaware language which Black 
Beaver showed much interest in giving me. He said he knew but 
little of the superstitions of the Delawares as he did not much be- 
lieve in them—in fact said he [‘‘ | sometimes I believe and sometimes 
I dont. [’’] The Delawares like the ‘‘Creeks’’ have priests or 
medicine men who having been warned by a dream put on the 
sacerdotal robe and minister at the holy fires. Once a year with great 
ceremonies this fire is renewed. It is then kept up continually by 
these Priests who are paid by a tax like a tythe—each man giving 
according to his means a mule, a horse, a cow or of the produce of 
his fields. The Medicine men pretend to eure diseases and foretell 
events. Jesse Chisholm is a Cherokee a man of excellent sense and 
has travelled far among Mexicans, Americans and various tribes 
of Indians. He speaks—beside his native tongue—English, Spanish, 


Comanche, Creek, Kioway Keechi and I believe Delaware, Shawnee, 
Chickasaw & Choctaw. 


He has traded with and been much among Comanches. He 
tells me that all these tribes have the same firm conviction of the 
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existence of an omnipotent & omniscient overuling Spirit—punishing 
in this world and rewarding in the next the actions of men. And 
the wilder the Indian the less he has seen of the white men, the 
more unshaken his belief in the Deity in whom they implicitly 


§ Vincente son Demencio of Parras has lived six years 
1 with Mr. Chisholm. 
trust. 


He says that the people are beginning to put less faith in the 
Creek fire, although it is still kept burning. The Cherokees also are 
less strict in the performance of their ancestral rites. But still their 
ceremonies are interesting. They maintain their ancient custom of 
having one family of the tribe set apart for the priesthood. A son 
of this family having been born, for seven days he is not allowed to 
nurse his mothers milk. On the 3d day he is baptized [‘‘consecrated,’’ 
written above} On the 9th some other ceremony is performed in 
the nature of which my informant knew not. The boy is then 
trained to his profession and becomes a priest—or ‘‘medicine man’’ 
to win celebrity & power in proportion to his talents & ambition. 
When any undertaking of magnitude is contemplated the priest is 
consulted for an augury. Not long since Chisholm attended one 
of these ceremonies. They enquired of the Priest whether any of 
their enemies were lurking near. He arose with dignity and ad- 
dressed the assembly. He told them that God equally loved all people. 
But those that prayed to him & believed most implicitly in his power 
he condescended to favor with knowledge denied to others. The 
priest then addressed to the Deity a prayer, such as Chisholm said 
he had never heard, replete with eloquence and power. Having con- 
eluded he brought forth a small black affair like metal or stone and 
said that ‘‘in very ancient times God had been pleased to give us 
his people this substance to indicate his will.’’ Then taking a 
curiously wrought bowl of the same antiquity, it was filled with 
water and the black substance placed within. He then caused it to 
move about in the bowl from one side to the other, from bottom to 
‘top by a word. Then speaking of danger, & hostile foes, the en- 
chanted metal fled from the point of his knife. But as he began to 
speak of peace & security it turned toward the knife embraced and 
clung to it until lifted entirely from the water. The Priest in- 
terpreted the omen by informing the people that peace was in the 
ascendant, no enemy was near. 


With Cherokees the custom from time immemorial has been to 
baptize with water all children when three days old. They believe 
that with out baptism they cannot live. Their custom of sacrifice 
and burnt offering is most singular. The offering is generally of 
Deer. Sometimes whole animals—at others—the heart and select por- 
tions of the entrails, are burned. 
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They believe in future rewards but not in future punishment. 
They believe in God and heaven but know nothing, except that 
learned from the white man, of the Devil and his kingdom. All men 
they. think are punished in this world for their misdeeds; hence 
sickness, poverty, woe & even death. 


All Indians of North America Chisholm believes to be of the 
same race & origin. His sojourn with Comanches has impressed him 
with a high opinion of their naturally good sense & mental qualifica- 
tions. Their language is copious but difficult to learn. Words are 
numerous and there are often many words to express the same idea. 
Comanches have the same unwavering confidence in the Great Spirit, 
and believe that,—however great may be the disproportion of num- 
bers or strength—if God be on their side they will win the battle. 
If beaten in fight they say He was angry with us and this is the 
punishment of our sin. The Comanches have also yearly gatherings 
to light their sacred fires. For this they build a large collection of 
huts and in crowded numbers seat themselves. Here they take 
medicine to purify themselves and fast for seven days. Those that 
may be enabled to endure the fast unbroken are sanctified in the 
eyes of the rest. While the ceremony lasts a perfect silence reigns. 
No one speaks, no prayers are audibly uttered. But occasionally one 
will rise and dance in his place till exhausted and sit again in quiet. 


The custom of fasting is universal with the tribes of this region. 
With Cherokees it is the prevailing mode of purification and fast 
seven days, renders the devotee famous. Seven is a magic number 
with them. The tribe was divided into seven distinct clans. The 
seventh son is a prodogy, [sic] and the seventh anything is the acme 
of excellence. 


One is struck with this resemblance of many of these ceremonies 
& customs to the ancient Jewish rites. How unfortunate that there 
is no hand able to lift the dark veil and penetrate the cloud which 
envelopes the origin of this race in unfathonable obscurity. 


The usual office work has been in progress today. Observations 
have been computed and more made at night. The weather warm 


& dry. Today the herders probably slept—for the mules strayed 
and fifty 


August 20th Saturday 


were reported lost. We were awaiting another day in order to 
secure some guide, to mend or rather renew a broken axletree and 
to allow Mr. Gaines & Mr. Hicks—both quite sick—to recover. The 
report of the loss of so many mules was like throwing a thunder- 
bolt in camp. Lt. Jones, Lt. Stanley & others at once started in 
search. I sent Jose & Vincente better than 40 Americans & hired 
some Indians. Before night all but three were recovered. The 


GEE Le igio « 


ae aegis omens 


Whipple’s Journal, entry for August 21st, 1853. The sketch shown 
is that of the Creek boy mentioned in the entry for August 11th. 
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cattle bought of Chisholm by night broke from corral and broke 
for home 8 miles. These also were returned. Plotted, Computed & 


observed as usual. Made splendid offers to all the guides—they 
refuse. 


Sunday Aug 21st ‘53 


Mr Gaines too sick to move today. Mules not yet found. Two 
cattle broke from corral & herding last night and are gone. 


Work was suspended for the day. Mr Gaines feeling worse 
determined to resign his position and to Ft. Arbuckle for medical 
attendance. He is paid off and Black Beaver will attend to him 
furnishing guide &e Mr. Gainfe]s is an excellent young man, 
and I regret to part with him. Wrote a letter of introduction to 
Capt S. G. Simmons®* and a note to Mr Gaines of Roseville, Ark. 


The guides have all refused to go with us, and this morning I 
got Black Beaver to point out 


[pen sketch of ‘‘Creek Boy Aug 10th 1853’’] 


our route and show where he thought there may & where may not 
be found water. He now says we ean go safely without a guide. 
This I propose to attempt, and make an early start on the morrow. 


This evening soon as the stars appeared there was discovered 
from Camp a Comet about 15° above the horizon and 12° North of 
West, its train was vertical directed toward the zenith. When the 
sextant was prepared it was too low to be observed in altitude. But 
is [its] distances from Jupiter, Arcturus & Polaris were observed. 
Its nucleus appeared as large as Jupiter but faint as a star of the 
3d magnitude; its train was bright extending about 114 degrees. 


Our mules are not yet found—three are yet missing but even 
without them we must proceed tomorrow. 


Many bright meteors seen tonight. Every night they are seen, 
but they appear to be increasing in number. 


Obsd for Time &. With Jesse Chisholm are the following named 
Mexicans: 


Mazimo 

Guadalupe 

Cedro Canales 

Marian Fransito 

other women— 

Vincente—son of Demensio of Parras 


63 Captain Seneca Galusha Simmons was stationed at Fort Arbuckle at this time. 
He was a native of Vermont, and graduated from the U. S. Military Academy, July 
1, 1829. He was commissioned Bvt. 2nd. Lieut. 7th Inf., July 1, 1837; and rose to 
the rank of Colonel, 5th Pennslyvania Reserves, June 21, 1861, in the Civil War. 
He was killed in action June 30, 1862, in the Battle of Glendale, Virginia. 
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[Third Notebook—Outside Cover] 
1853 
Aug 22 to Sept 2nd 
[Inside front cover | 
Shawnee & Delaware Indians universally wear a moustache. 
Aug 22 to Sept 2nd 
Monday August 22nd, 1853 [Camp 22] 


Leaving word with Black Beaver to send our mules to us & 
that we would pay the finders, camp was struck & we prepared to 
start. Mr Gaines being ready I took him & his baggage in carretela 
to carry him to the home of Blk. Beaver who agreed to furnish him 
transportation & guide to Ft Arbuckle. Upon arriving at the 
village Beaver was absent and the people all, both women & men 
were carrousing over a cask of whiskey brought here last night by 
a party of Creeks. At one house we were attracted by sounds with 
cadence and found a room full of men singing in their usual hi hé- 
hi-é-c—accompanied by a fellow with a sort of flute—each a bottle 
of whiskey being brandished in one hand & beating time with the 
other. The old women were dancing and with bunches of little bells 
on their feet kept excellent time to the music. After watching their 
orgies for a while some condescended to notice us and offered a bottle 
for a drink. We then went to another house & found gambling & 
drinking. The men here were if possible more decidedly drunk than 
the others. One turned to us with a wild look and with a curse upon 
us bade us begone. I pretended not to understand him and after a few 
questions to another Mr Gaines returned with me to camp. Indians 
drunk seem scarcely human, they are worse than brutes—I feared 
to leave Mr Gaines in their hands and sold him my six shooter for 
$20.50 when under other circumstances I would not have taken $50. 
Seeing Beaver I told him that I could not permit Mr Gaines to go 
with a drunken Indian & he promised to send a sober man & a horse. 
We waited Dr. B. & myself until we saw Mr Gaines safely and 
satisfactorily on his way. Overtaking then the train we travelled 
over beautifully rolling prairies for about 21 miles, and encamped 
on a branch of Walnut Creek as I suppose Simpsons Camp 28.%4 
Jose being ahead today looking for water saw two Indians before 
him setting fire to the Prairie. He went to them—one crouched in 
the grass, the other rested his chin on his hand and to Jose’s question 


64Lieut. J. H. Simpson was the topographical engineer accompanyin apt. 
R. B. Marcy in 1849 on his escort of an emigrant party oe Ft. Sinith to ‘ealievne 
Simpson did the actual surveying of the Marcy route; and his report is in Senate 
Ex. Documents 12 and 64, 3lst Congress, Ist session. See Grant Foreman, Marcy 
and the Gold Seekers, (Norman 1939). All of the way across present Oklahoma 
Whipple followed generally the Marcy-Simpson route. 
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for the locality of water replied there was none beyond. He enquired 
if they were Comanches & they replied that they were Kio-ways.® 
But we are inclined to think them Keechies—who live on the opposite 
side of the Canadian at Choteaus. The Kioways are very bad Indians 
wandering thieving murdering like Comanches. The fire they kindled 
was in the way of Camp & we were obliged to build another fire & 
fight it. We think thus a[ft]er infinite labor we are comparatively 
safe for the night. Water has been found today in four different 
pools. Here there is plenty at the head of the creek probably near 
a spring. At some few hundred yards below water disappears. We 
are encamped on a little prairie ridge which divides two littl[e] 
iia one flowing to the Canadian the other to Washita. Camp* 
0. 22. 


The comet seen & observed last night soon after the disappearance 
of daylight 15° Alt in the west with train 114° in length directed 
toward the zenith, its nucleus being of the size of Jupiter & of the 
brightness of a star of the 4th mag., its train very distinct to the 
naked eye, was again observed tonight. Its motion has been toward 
the East. It appears much less distinct tonight but possibly due 
to the atmosphere thick with smoke from burning prairies, Its 
distance has been observed from Jupiter, Arcturus & Polaris or rather 
& Cassiopiae. Obsd. also for time & latitude. 


Tuesday August 23d 1853 


Water in the creek abundant apparently more than last night. 
Mules grazed from 3 o’clock till 64% started at 714 and soon made 
bend north toward Choteau’s. Here live Ki-chais, supposed to be 
in civilization intermediate between Delawares & Comanches. They 
cultivate some maize but do not object to predatory habits. 


Over the same gently rolling prairies we passed about ten miles 
to Camp 23.67 Water has been found upon the right & left at 
various places today. Springs are frequent. But their vicinity is 
too boggy for mules to go to it. They are watered with buckets. 
As yet the[re] seems no difficulty in constructing a railroad. The ~ 
curves would be of large radius, the grades gentle, the former a mile 
the latter 1/200 perhaps. 


The burning of prairies all around us has created an atmosphere 
of smoke which envelopes us so that we have barely seen the sun 
today. 


65 The Kiowa ranged south from the Arkansas River through what is now 


Western Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle at this period. Their claims or right 
of occupancy to this region were tacitly recognized by the U. S. in a treaty signed 
at Fort Atkinson, in 1853. ; ‘ 

66 Camp 22 was in the vicinity west of Wayne, in McClain County. 

67 Camp 23 was at Dibble, in present McClain County. 
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This evening after dinner two Ki-chais came into this camp. 
One was tall fine looking. They were naked with the exception of 
moccasins & a blue cotton blanket about the loins. They wore eagle 
feathers in their hair, brass wire bracelets about their arms and were 
painted with vermillion. Their bows of bois d’are and their quivers 
of cowskins filled with arrows were very nice. The bow was about 3 
ft long, arrows about 26 inches with steel heads very sharp. They 
were made very skillfully & tastefully. The Dog-wood arrow very 
straight & symetrical, the feathers with which it was tipped 
beautifully tinted with various colors red blue & green. The shaft 
was tinted red & they said it was poisoned. They were feasted & 
smoked & then they confessed they were not Ki-chais but Huécos.® 
Their ears were bored in holes extending nearly around the rim 
and for the want of rings sticks were inserted. 


I mentioned that before we left Black Beavers, Chisholm let 
me have his Mexican captive boy Vincente for $25.00 per mo & I pay 
his passage home. He was son of [blank] at Parras, Mex. from 
whence he was taken by Comanches many years ago on one of their 
marauding excursions. They fell upon the place by surprise & 
massacred many of the inhabitants, the parents of Vincente probably 
included and carried away the boy & his sister. The sister married 
a Comanche is living with them yet against her will. The boy lived 
with them a long time, learned their language, their signs & their 
feustoms] until he was purchased by the Cherokee Chisholm on 
one of his trading expeditions. His price was in goods to the 
amount of $200. Vincente is probably 18 yrs old but not larger 
than a well developed lad of 11. His face is oval, his eyes black but 
mild & intelligent, his features are all Spanish & pleasing. He 
speaks English & Spanish equally well with Comanche. Six years 
he has lived with Chisholm who has treated him kindly -& well. This 
man has at his home six other Mexicans redeemed from the Comanche 
yoke, 3 women, 3 men. They have little to do and he tells tham 
that when 21 yrs old they may go where they please. This boy, 
however, he is anxious to have returned to him. 


When the Huecos came to camp I ealled Vincente to talk with 
them. They could speak neither Spanish, English nor Comanche. 
But this did not disconcert my linguist. With a few grunts and 
hoots interlarded among signs with the hands and contorsions of 
every limb of the body, he carried on a most rapid & interesting 
conversation. It struck us all as being one of the most amusing 
sights we have ever witnessed. The words were of the Caddo 
language and the signs were those of the universal Indian race. 
Questions & answers were made with more rapidity in these signs 
than they could be uttered in any language. These mute symbols 


; vie The “Huecos” were the tribe commonly called Waco. They are of the Caddoan 
linguistic family, and are now counted as a part of the Wichita in Caddo County. 
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seem like the wings of thought soaring above the impediment of 
words. 


These Indians had neither beard or moustache while Shawnees 
& Delawares wear the latter almost universally. Some of the Choctaw 
& the Cherokees have quite a heavy beard; is it due to the sprinkling 
of white blood among them? 


Our visitors told us that the Hueco tribe numbered ‘‘plenty’’ 
and they lived beyond the Rio Washita. 


Wednesday August 24 


As we were prepared this morning for a start another Indian 
road to Camp; said he was Hueco & came merely to know where we 
were going. In Vincente’s pantomine & Caddo we conversed with 
him, and asked him to guide us in the road which yesterday was 
indistinct & not easily found. He agreed & we departed. He said 
we were out of the right road & proposed to take us to it by a trail. 
He led us down an affluent of the Washita crossing the edge of a 
strip of the Cross timbers to a ravine bad to pass. Explorations 
showed that far to the South (2 miles) no road was to be encountered. 
Our guide in the meantime disappeared. At this moment a Kichai 


_ presented himself said we were too far south and for a reward agreed 


to conduct us to the trail. He did so, & then we passed Simpson’s 
eamps 26 & 27 & arrived at Camp 28. There was water in all the 
branches of Walnut Creek. Branch 27 is a beautiful flowing stream. 
Branch 28 we found (6 ft) in depth, too deep to ford & about 12 
ft wide. Our Kichai guide said there was a better ford above but is 
found bad enough. 


Here is a beautiful valley with excellent grass, so we conclude 
to encamp.®® Obtained a short list of Kichai words & Mollhausen took 


a portrait. Gave $1.00 a shirt, a string of beads, a pipe & tobacco. 


He then left us saying he was afraid to sleep here lest his friends 
might think we had killed him. So he goes home to tell them 
promising to meet us tomorrow & guide us onward. We have had rain 
today about 1/8 inch. Night very cloudy, too cloudy to observe. 


But a cloud lifted from the west long enough to show the comet 


which has wonderfully increased in brilliancy & size. Its tail now 
turned to an angle of 5° W of the vertical seemed about six degrees 
in length. The nucleus was large as Saturn and of the third 
magnitude of brightness. Tried to observe it but clouds interferred. 
Did not get time nor Latitude. Passed numerous streams of water 
today. 


Thursday August 25th 1853 
Our Indian came back to camp this morning to beg coffee before 
going home. Some think he was the one who tried to steal a mule 


69 Camp 24 was near Blanchard. 


yeti ocala 
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last night. He promises to return to the train. As we were ready 
to start a blackman brought an express from Capt. Montgomery & 
Mr. Aird.” There are late papers. We paid $5.00 & sent him back. 
Bridging the branch of Walnut Creek we pased to the next (5 m ) 
where [we] were compelled to work. Crossed two more all con- 
taining running water like New England brooks. At length two 
roads were found one crossing the Walnut Creek, the other which we 
took [over two leaves] nearly south 3 miles then wound west & n. 
west till 12 miles from Camp we found two springs, one flowing 
into the Washita, the other toward the Canadian. Upon the latter, 
we encamped."! Although this season is said to be unusually dry and 
this the driest period of the year still this country is found to be a 
land of springs & streams that water valleys rich as virgin soil can be. 
The country is rolling with more tempestuous waves than found a few 
days since. But a track for a railway could easily ascend them. 
The road could follow the valley of Walnut Creek or take the 
‘“divide’’ between the waters of Red river & the Canadian. The 
road for several days has been bad. We desired to travel 20 miles 
each day but crossing creeks & ravines has consumed the time & we 
do well to get 10 miles. Besides the trail being indistinct we often 
leave it. This is Camp No. 25. 


The night was quite cloudy but succeeded in getting some 
astronomical observations. The Comet appeared for awhile nearly 
as last night, covering with its tail about 6°. There being more light 
in the western horizon the Comet appeared perhaps less luminous 
tha[n] the previous night. I observed its distance from Polaris & 
from Arcturus but it disappeared in cloud as I was about to observe 
its distance from Jupiter. 


Friday August 26 


At early day a Hueco Indian came to camp said the one who lied 
to us and led us from the road told them that I wished to see his 
Chief. The Chief started with him to follow us but he had parted 
from him & he supposed had gone back. Having given him breakfast 
& tobacco, I took a part of the Hueco vocabulary. This was done 
through Vincente in Comanche language & by their exceedingly 
graceful & expressive signs, 


_ After travelling about 5 miles we were stopped by a prairie 
fire, the roaring flames with thick volumes of smoke rolling rapidly 
upon us. Having turned into a ravine for shelter & fought the 


7 Thomas A. Aird operated a trading post at th i ive 
shes! the site of old Fort Holmes. oie a ee ee eee ee 

1 Camp 25 was a few miles southeast of Tuttle. On this day th sed withi 
a short distance of the July 31, 1834 camp of Colonel Henry eda a os ae 
Regiment on their return from the Wichita Village. See George H. Shirk, “Peace 
on the Plains,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII (Spring 1950) p. 35. 
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fringe of fire to the windward an entrance was effected to burned 
field where we pressed our way to safety. The latter part of our 
journey was over an immense plain extending in every direction 
to the horizon. After travelling 20 miles we encamped. We had 
a shower in the afternoon and several in the evening. The night was 
stormy so as to preclude Astl obsns. During the night arose a 
severe norther. The mules suffered greatly. This was at Camp 
No 26 with fine Sp. water but little wood.” 


Saturday Aug 27 


The storm continued but with less violence. Our Hueco Indian 
left us this morning. Thus far we are no less pleased than surprised 
to find water so plenty. For the last ten miles I think no water was 
seen. But previously a spring creek or pool of water was found 
probably every 3 miles. 


On this day much gypsum was first seen on the surface. The 
Cross timbers continue. We follow Deer Creek’* south bank; Road 
often indistinct; crossing of Deer Creek branches very bad and miry. 
Traveled about 16 miles to Camp No. 27.74 Very little good timber 
for railroads for several days marches; but plenty for wood to supply 

-all purposes required. Deer creek & a multitude of branches furnish 
abundance of excellent water. A finer country for grazing or 
agriculture I do not know. The norther was broken at midday. 
At night the wind ceased but clouds arose so that I obtained but 
imperfect observations for Time. Comet was not visible from Clouds. 
An Indian lodge in ruins across the hill at camp. 


Sunday Aug 28th 


Deer Creek at this place is a beautiful stream rapid, clear 21% 
ft deep & 6 ft wide. The deep furrowed trails here indicate a 
Buffalo crossing. Starting from Camp we soon came to the crossing 
of Deer Creek where had been a large lodge of Kicapoos [sic]. Then 
travelling north 2 miles we turned westward & passed parallel to 
the river Canadian which appeared about 2 miles to our right. Water 
undoubtedly plenty today near the road in ravines leading to Deer 
Creek. Camp No 28 is at a spring near head of Creek.’® Distance 
traveled about 13 miles. Country rolling today but with moderate 
cutting & filling railroad would be made. The railroad however 
should follow either Deer Creek or the Canadian. 


The Comet this evening was beautiful with tail about 18° in 
length. Made Astl obsns. 


72 Camp 26 was in the vicinity of Minco, in Grady County. 
: 73 The stream now colled Boggy Creek. A Pathfinder in the Southwest, op. cit., 
pp. 69. 
# 74 Camp 27 was north of present Cogar, in Caddo County. 
75 Camp 28 was probably in the extreme southwest corner of Canadian County. 
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[Page] 30 

Jules Marcou, Geologist to this expedition, a gentleman of 30 
yrs., tall, of finely chiselled features and of elegant manners, was a 
son of La Belle France. He was educated at the Polytechnic school 
& entered the army but soon resigned to be appointed Geologist upon 
a military expedition to Algiers. He afterward was employed by 


the Museum of Paris and in this country made a name in the scientific © 


world. He married a lady of Boston and became half American. 


Look back to page 20 [Here Whipple decided to utilize an 
earlier page left blank] 


[Page] 20 

(Continued from page 30) By the society of the Garden of 
Plants, Mr. Marcou was selected to make geological researches in 
America. Having explored nearly every state in the Union, he became 
acquainted with the lovely Miss Belknap, granddaughter of the 


great historian of N.H. and left the graden of plants to plant the © 


garden of Elysium in the Union State of matrimony. He published 
in Boston a geological map of the U.S. and elements of geology with 
practical hints for observations. When he recd. my appt. to this 
expedition, he refused an offer to accompany an exploring party to 
New Granada with Salary $500 per month and all expenses paid. 
I pay him but $100. per mo. 


Monday Aug 29th 


The clouds began to dissipate at 8 AM. Got a late start but 
traveled 19 miles to Camp 29.76 Passed today Rock Mary™ and 
other hills similar to Simpsons description. Water courses frequent 
to the right & left. Encamped on fine spring flowing rapidly toward 
the Canadian. Water & grass yet abundant. Tail of Comet in- 
clined about 8° to S. of Vertical. Night cloudy few Astl. obsns. 
Timber becomes scarce. Trees occur only on water courses. Since 
leaving Deer Cr. no large trees seen. 


Vincente says that Mr. Chisholm has several Mexican boys taken 
captives by Comanches of whom he purchased them. The largest is 


grown, named Jackson Masimo, He is to be freed next year. He 
is slim, light complexion, sandy hair, good looking. The next is” 


Guadalupe from Durango. Thick set, ‘very dark complexion, bushy 
hair & ill looking as well as illtempered. 


The next is Vincente, son of Dimensio [sic] of Parras, formerly 
of Tineja. He is my interpreter with Indians & will be described 


76 Camp 29 was probably in the extreme southeast corner of Custer County. 


7 Rock Mary is an unusual formation located in Caddo County, a few miles 
southeast of Hydro. It was named in 1849 by Lieuts. Simpson, Harrison, and other 
junior officers in honor of Mary Conway, a popular young member of the emigrant 


party, under escort of Capt. R. B. Marcy. 


" 
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hereafter. The last boy as Cedro Canales about 10 or 12 yrs. of 
age was bought of Comanches by Chisholm 6 years ago. Stolen by 
them from Rio Grande. He is short, thick set handsome boy, dark 
hair, very light complexion. 


Vincente is probably 15 yrs of age but small with dark com- 
plexion black eyes & hair & oval features. He says that Chisholm 
treated him well & he is willing to return to him. But Indians 
Comanche treated him & all their slaves, American & Mexican, 
badly, making them work & whipping them. Comanches live almost 
exclusively without bread or vegetables. Eat Buffalo, not mules 
or horses except of necessity. 


Tuesday Aug 30th 1853 


Moved on to Camp 30 on large and fine spring to the right of 
the road.’8 Gypsum today has appeared in very great quantities. 
Several very extensive gypsum caves were entered & explored to 
the right of the road. Travelled 16 miles. Query whether we are 
on Marey road or Emigrant trail, no turnout being seen. Our 
spring is said to run west then south, road crossing it a mile west— 
large stream there with timber. 


Little timber seen today. Bones of Buffalo scattered along 
the road. Grass less green today, water slightly brackish often 
found right or left from the road. 


Wednesday August 31st 1853 


At 74% AM proceeded one mile from Camp 30 to a beautiful 
ereek of running water containing deep pools full of fish, many 
specimens of which some undoubtedly new were caught & preserved. 
This being the first creek of importance in the gypsum formation we 
call it Gypsum Creek.”® It is finely wooded with red oak & post 
oak, Alamo®® & elm. Its waters are tinchured with sulphate of lime. 
The stream flowed in a deep ecafion difficult for the wagons to cross. 
Four miles beyond, having crossed a gently rolling prairie, we were 
pleased with the sight of an extensive basin intersected with many 
well wooded creeks all flowing into one greater which further south 
appeared to be the recipient of Gypsum Creek. As we were descend- 
ing into the Cafion of the first, two black bears issued from the wood 
and rolled their ungainly bodies toward the prairie. Hence, the name 
of Bear Creek®! adopted by this pretty stream flowing south through 
a dense thicket of white oaks & Alamos, Again we moved on § of W 
over a plain 3 miles to a stream about 12 ft. wide & 31% ft. Deep 
flowing toward the main affluent of the Washita. From the Trees 


78 Camp 30 was in the vicinity of Arapaho, in Custer County. 

79 Probably East Barnitz Creek. 

80 Spanish name for “poplar,” and in this instance no doubt referred to the 
cottonwood. : 

81 Probably West Barnitz Creek. 
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which line its banks this we call Elm Creek. The crossing at present 
ig exceedingly bad. At high water it would not be fordable. é The 
canon in which it flows is however not more than 30 or 40 ft wide & 
20 feet deep, but presents no obstacle to the construction of a road 
by a bridge. After crossing a small wooded ravine within a mile 
we enter the beautiful valley of the main stream which we believe 
to be ‘‘False Washita.’? A compliment is thought to be due to our 


splendid visitor who for several nights has beckoned us westward. . 


We therefore follow the valley of this False Washita for about 4 
miles & encamp®? on the branch called Comet [Warm Water lined 
out and ‘‘Comet”’ written above] Creek. It is large as the previous, 
flowing in a deep canon with boggy slopes. Tried to observe the 
Comet here but it was so hazy in the west that it was invisible 
until daylight was passing away when it appeared in the horizon 
for a moment to bid us I fear a long farewell. Indian fires have 
been seen today. Tonight a bright light is seen to the N.E. 


We have passed today the prettiest country in the world for a 
railroad. A gently rolling prairie intersected every two or 3 miles 
with flowing streams with timbered banks & fertile valleys, grass 
everywhere luxuriant & green. 


Thursday September 1st 1853 


Repaired the crossing of Comet [the words Warm Water again 
lined out] Creek and at 9 AM passed. Crossed rolling prairie with 
fine views of beautiful valleys with streams fringed with rich foliage 
of trees. Today we came to the lower bed of the Cretacious forma- 
tion overlying the Gypsum. There was oolitic sandstone limestone 
& oyster shells in abundance. Mr. Marecou is delighted. It proves 
his theory that the sandstone we have just passed is like that of 
lake Superior the New Red. The fine valley & stream of False 
Washita we have to our left. Passing a long distance in sight of it 
we cross a long rolling prairie and encamp®* on a small creek flowing 
toward the Washita. Distance from Camp 31 to Camp 32, 15 miles. 


Excellent water & grass at Camp. Wood on the stream below. 
Grass of the Prairies still green. 


The western horizon was bordered by a low cloud bank under | 


which the Comet must have set. Time & Latitude observed. 


The ‘‘False Washita’’ through whose valley we have passed 


would undoubtedly afford a fine location for a railway to Red River. — 


Thence via Shreveport & to New Orleans and other southern ports 
no obstacle is supposed to exist. 


82 Camp 31 was in the vicinity southeast of Butler, in Custer County. 
83 Camp 32 was in the vicinity of Moorewood, Northwestern Custer County. 


Cawaniel Wt 


| 


Map of Whipple 


OKLAHOMA SECTION 
Pacific Railroad Survey in 1853, showing proposed railroad route and survey camp sites west from Fort 


(Map published 1859) 


Smith to the Antelope Hills. 


as eee eee 
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The other branch from the Canadian near longitude 9914° to 
Springfield, Mo. the route is believed to [be] equally practicable. 
‘The gypsum formation extends north of the Canadian and probably 
there produces a country like that we are now passing—the most 
beautiful in the world for railroad purposes. Thence it would 
cross the new red sandstone & Carboniferous formation and probably 
pass at the foot of the Ozark range of Mountains. I believe that 
either of these routes would be even preferable to that by Ft. Smith. 


Nous vivrons 
Friday Sept 2nd 1853 


_. Having travelled about 4 miles we arrived at another small 
ereek with water & more trees than the last. Here was a geo- 
logical outcrop which contrary to expectation proved gypsum. 


Five miles further and another small creek like the last with 
running water & fringed with trees gave us some trouble to cross. 
Elm, cotton wood & oak were there. 214 miles over prairie brought 
us to another very pretty creek with flowing water, trees & fine 
valley. 


From the number of fine oaks this may be called Oak Creek. 
Follwing west its valley for 4 miles were encamped* on its W. bank. 
Burnt praries are almost surrounding us. Obsd. for time & lat. 
No Comet visible tonight although eagerly sought for. Buffalo grass 
first appeared today. Many Buffalo signs and two dead Buffalo 
were seen. In Oak Creek the water tastes less brackish but the banks 
are full of efflorescent salts of sulphate of magnesia. 


Thus far in our route it is believed that quarries can easily be 
found in the vicinity of places’ where stone may be needed to con- 
struct bridges across Creeks and Cafions. In all the excavations 
necessary none will probably be found in solid rock. Some will 
occur in loose friable rock but generally the cuttings will pass through 
soil. 


Timber has been scarce since leaving Deer Creek. Before that 
there was enough to build the railroad to the Pacific. Coal is 
abundant in the vicinity of Coal Creek. Gypsum & carbonate of 
lime occur further west. Sandstone for foundations of bridges may 
be found at suitable intervals. 


The valley of False Washita far as seen by us affords the 

prettiest country in the world for a railroad. I believe this valley 
might readily be followed to red river and afford a mine of agri- 
cultural wealth to enterprising settlers. The route thence to Shreve- 


84 Camp 33 was in eastern Roger Mills County. Foreman gives present Quarter- 
_ master Creek as “Oak Creek.”—A Pathfinder in the Southwest, op. cit., p. 73. 
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port would open a channel and markets for the rich productions of 
red river and her abundant harvests would be poured into the lap of 
Southern commercial ports. 


[Fourth Notebook] 


List of Persons on P.R.S. to whom Colts six shooting pistols 
have been issued, they being acctd. for same 


Name of Recv. No of pistol 
G. G. Garner 7186 
W. White, Jr. 7124 
B98 ayn’ s9 all 12 cee eae eae ale Eee OM rae eo ee 6665 
Jo Marcow? eee ee ee 6826 
T' >M:s Parke<. Se eS eee 6837 
A = Campbell: +.2=.. =. See 6806 
N.N?: wttonicee a eee 7858 
Doct:. Bigelow. 2isc3- ee ee ee 6615 
Et SIN Othe JONG a acca vse eee 6713 
Newton Hicks <2... 3 eee 6149 
JOSe@- MéEStOS <2 a eee 5986 
Lt.) D:. Ss Stanley 32.2 SSS 7959 
Mr-“Molihausen 2 2 os ee eee 6957 
Matth6ws \ 722... on ee eee 6822 
Spatiard te ee ee eee eee 7049 
Re AW PERCE cee aad ee seca de ce ee 6736 
Pl val Stage 2) 5 at no 1 Ge pei i ea RENE EE TS 6737 
dala” 42 | agen Ene ike Renae OE eo 6819 
RODINSON -Jcc5 25 eee 6810 
TUL Gas yt: oats A ca RE Ee ee ee ae 7145 


A. W. Whipple 
List of persons P.R.S. to whom Mis. Rifles have been issued. 


Name No. of Rifle 
Dr. Jno. Bigelow . i! 
Geo. Minmier 2 
Sharrock 3 
Haney 4 
Jack Burgin 5 
Robertson 6 
Jose Mestes 7 
(Teamster) Hicks 8 
Matthews 9 
Tucksford 10 
Geo. Sailor iA 
Murphy 12 
Mr. Jno. Sherburne 13 
Crispin 14 
G. G. Garner 15 
Mr. Jules Marcou 16 
Jno. Kenton 17 
Abm,. Clough 19 
Jno. Craven — 
Spaniard 21 
I. Willet 


A. W. Whipple 23 


# 
- 
‘. 
4 
: 
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Saturday Sept 3d 1853 ; 
From Camp 34 [Above in ink appears ‘‘(33),’’ Whipple’s 


correction of the camp number] leaving ‘‘Oak Creek’’ we crossed 


a rolling prairie six miles to Buffalo Creek. This is a well timbered 
ravine with large Alamos & oaks but to our surprise where we crossed, 
it contained no water. The dark green foliage, however, clearly shows 
that water is abundant not far beneath the surface. <A species of 
grama called Buffalo grass being now predominant & Buffalo signs 
covering the prairie suggest the name given this creek. On passing 
was found a beautiful silicious specimen of petrified wood erratic. 
Nine miles beyond we came to Alamo Spring where the train was 


_watered. Thence passing the Divide five or six miles more led us to 


a spring which flowing toward the north becomes tributary to the 
river Canadian. This is supposed to be near Capt. Marcy’s Camp 
40, and is our Camp 34.8° Let us call this, as we propose lying here 
tomorrow, Sunday Spring. 


Vincente & others pursued a Buffalo today but in vain. It 
was the first wild [buffalo] I had seen. 


Sunday September 4th 1853 


The water being extremely brackish, we change the name from 
Sunday to Epsom Spring and proceed in search of better water. 
Two miles N.W. brought us to the river Canadian, covered with 
blood red sand through which flowed rivulets of muddy water a 
foot deep perhaps. The water was palatable to taste although thick 
with red earth. [words ‘‘The banks in,’’ crossed out] The valley 
was [words ‘‘quite dry,’’ crossed out] sprinkled with thickets of 
trees wherever a ravine gave indication of water which seldom ap- 
peared above the surface except at some distance from the Canadian, 
where it was generally found in pools. The valley does not seem as 
fertile as those of tributaries of the Washita. This season, however, 
being exceedingly dry, the very driest perhaps, that fact should be 
considered before passing condemnation. For about six miles we 
pursued the even surface of the valley & then ascending the mesa 
which bounds it our course was shaped for the Antelope Hills which 
appeared in the distance. But unexpectedly striking a creek of sweet 
water, we encamped®* 12 miles from Epsom Spring. This is Camp 
35 on Cafion Creek. 


Monday September 5 

The beef cattle being sore footed & greatly fatigued it was 
deemed necessary to await here today to allow them to recruit. The 
men also desired to wash their clothes, coal was to be turned and 
many things to be done. 


85 Camp 34 was in the vicinity several miles north of Strong City, in Roger 


Mills County. ; 
86 Camp 35 was in the vicinity of Crawford, in Roger Mills County. 
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Plotting has been recommended. Computations of Astl. obs. 
carried on. Observed for time and lat. at night. Day very hot. 
Night brought a norther with high wind and a sprinkling of rain. 


Tuesday September 6th 1853 


Norther continued but cold not great. Found this morning 
creeks in deep ravines. In the worst of them Mr. White’s carretela 
was upset breaking the Gay Lussac barometer and probably doimg 
some injury to Sextant & chronometers. One singletree was broken ; 
that replaced and seeing the carretela out of the bed of Sandy ereek 
(150 ft wide) I moved on to Antelope Hills. These examined con- 
sisting of sandstone cemented with lime. Some volcanic sconiae 
(erratic) was found upon the side. 


Meanwhile the train moved on. Mr. White, however, has not 
been seen for miles back. We await him 1%hours. 


At length he appears having lost but found the viameter. Sher- 
burne saw an Indian who crossed his track several times in front 
of the carretela probably with his companions meditating an attack. 
The Creek is therefore Indian Cr. Five miles beyond Antelope hills 
we passed another sandy bed of a stream—no water appearing on 
the surface. From fruit there found we eall this Grape Creek. 
Continuing our journey to another sandy arroyo we followed its 
bank 144 mile to the Canadian where was made Camp 36.87 Our route 
today through Antelope Hills & over ravines has been dry and some- 
what sandy. Little water has been found. The grass less green. 
Fewer trees, less foliage. But the Canadian where we strike it 
appears to be changing character. The bottoms look wider with 
greener grass & more foliage of trees. The sand less red & the 
water less muddy & more plenty. 


Five Buffalo we saw on the prairie & I sent some men to shoot 
them. Dr. B. & Lt G. accompanied but without success. However, 
Vincente killed a nice fat doe and several turkies were shot, as well 
as two prairie dogs & an owl. 


An Indian & a herd of Buffalo render this days march more 
interesting than before. A large cougar was discovered in a thicket 
near camp. Little wood on bank of Canadian from which water was 
obtained. Upon the opposite side of River is a long, high white 


bank, visible from afar and therefore a good landmark to the 
traveler. 


Wednesday Sept 7 


Started as usual at 84% AM. Canadian seemed to contain more 
flowing water than last night. Seemed to do little else all day than 


87 Without doubt the party at this point was still in present Oklahoma. 
36 was immediately south of the Canadian River in the extreme western 
Oklahoma. This was the party’s last night in Oklahoma. 
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cross aroyos, creeks, ravines some with some without water. Grass 
generally dry. Prairie dog villages frequent. Owls were seen in 
them, one killed & taken as specimen. Soon after starting shots 
were heard. Dr. Bigelow & his servant had asked permission to 
roam near the Canadian & now they were not to be seen. Other 
shots following in rapid succession we became fearful lest the Dr. 
might be in trouble. Lt. J. several of the gentlemen & a few soldiers 
went to render aid. They found Jose & a wounded Buffalo which 
Lt. Stanley put out of misery. While watching with anxiety from 
my carretala, the Dr. arrived in safety, having fired his six shooter 
at a rattlesnake. At length the party of relief returned bringing 
two Comanches who had appeared to Jose. They said there were 
plenty ‘‘Muchos’’ Comanches on the other side of the river.88 Having 
given them tobacco they departed with signs of friendship, promising 
to bring their companions into camp tonight. Since a Comanche 
has been seen reconnoitering & concealing himself near the train. 
Having travelled about 18 miles we encamped on a large stream 
where water was flowing called Wolf Creek. The natural mounds 
appear South & S.W. The creeks are generally fringed with trees 
large & small; little timber, however. From what I have seen the 
proper & most economical line for a railroad would be found upon 
the last slope of hills that bound this valley of the Canadian. True 
it might be carried over the hills but the expense of cutting & 
felling would be great. The researches of ours show a probability 
of finding near the first slope of the valley a most favorable route. 
Our Comanche friends have not returned to us, as I feared, we 
probably shall see them no more. 


Yesterday Mr. Whites carretela upset & broke one barometer. 
This evening I find one chronometer deranged. Having set it moving 
again, it stopped during observations and with another chronometer, 
a new set of observations was taken. This deprives me of the use 
of my previous main dependance. 


88 The Northern Comanche had located their tipi villages along the Canadian 


River in this region for many years. Their claims to this country together with their 
allies, the Kiowa, were tacitly recognized by the U. S. in the treaty made at Fort 
Atkinson, in 1853. P 
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GERMAN IN OKARCHE, 1892-1902 
By W. A. Wilhbrand* 


Okarche is situated on the Kingfisher-Canadian county line, 
one mile west of the 98th Meridian, which was the eastern boundary 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country.1_ The place was a mere eattle- 
loading station on the Rock Island railroad until the afternoon of 
April 19, 1892, when participants in the run of that date trans- 
formed it into a village of crude and primitive shelters.» During 
the next ten years it was to develop as the center of a ‘“‘Little Ger- 
many’’ in Oklahoma. By 1902 this community had something in 
common with the ‘‘Big Germany’’ across the sea: Several dialects 
were spoken there but standard German was the official language 


of four religious groups and of a locally organized mutual insurance © 


society. To a lesser degree it was also used and taught in two 
parochial schools, and even the public school was not without its in- 
fluence. And it was the language of the press for most Okarcheans. 
They subscribed generously to newspapers in the German language, 
some of which were published in Oklahoma.® 


Okarche was not predominantly German during the years im- 
mediately following the ‘‘run.’’ Early in 1893, when the editor of 
the local weekly urged that it was time ‘‘to make rapid and 
permanent strides towards metropolitanism,’’ the officers of the 
Commercial Club were people of non-German origin. We find here 
the names of E. C. Coon, George Watson, H. S. Speer, Frank Wil- 


* Dr, W. A. Willibrand, Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Oklahoma and a native of Missouri, has been with the University at Norman since 
1924, Before receiving his Ph. D. from the University of Iowa (1940), other schools 
that he attended included the University of Chicago, University of Montpellier 
(France), Stanford University (California), National University of Mexico, Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg (Germany), and the University of Strasburg (France). Dr. 
Willibrand is now Consulting Editor of Books Abroad, having served with Dr. Roy 
Temple House as Assistant Editor from 1928-1949. Dr. Willibrand’s publications 
include papers in professional journals on German authors—Goethe, Franz Werfel, 
Ernst Toller; and articles on German-Americans in American-German Review. He 
is listed in the A. N. Marquis Company’s Who is Who in the South and Southwest 
(Chicago, 1950) —Ed. 

1The word “Okarche” is pronounced in three syllables, with the accent on kar 
and the last syllable like chi in “chicken,” but unstressed. Orthographically the Ok 
is derived from “Oklahoma”, the ar from Arapaho and the che from Cheyenne. Charles 
N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names, (Norman, 1933), p- 90. (On the same page 
the coining “Okeene” is also described.) 

2Golden Anniversary, The First Bank of Okarche, 1892-1942, p. 2. 

3Cf. The Okarche Times of May 13, 1898. The title of this weekly newspaper, 
te re source of eee He Karrie hereafter as Ti without a period. 

se of files in possession of Mr. W. F. Voss and of Oklahoma Histori iety i 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. peeeertiren re 


THE MOFFATT HOTEL, OKARCHE, O. T. 
(From print in The Oklahoma Magazine, June, 1895) 
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liams, H. H. Laney, A. J. Thompson, and B. F. Buffington. A 
glance at the names of thirty-two places of business reveals a pre- 
ponderance of non-Germans. Only the following can be positively 
identified as being of German origin: G@. F. Gleichmann, I. H. 
Hummel, F. J. Waldman, Hermann Lindner, J. A. Becker. In some 
cases the names of firms were not surnames and it is therefore not 
always possible to determine the nationality of the owners of certain 
shops. The ‘‘First Bank of Okarche’’ was headed by Julius Loosen, 
a native-born German.5 Non-German, however, was Charles E. 
Hunter, editor and business pioneer not only in Okarche but in several 
other areas of Oklahoma.® The early preponderance of non-Germans 
is also suggested by the fact that the Congregationalists built a 
church in 1892, several months before any of the German-speaking 
religious groups were ready to build.” 


Early German settlers east of the 98th Meridian took the initia- 
tive in attracting people of German speech to the newly opened 
territory west of this meridian. Thus, William Lemke, later to be- 
come one of the original members of St.. John’s Lutheran congrega- 
tion, had a considerable correspondence with prospective settlers who 
had read his letters to the editor of a German newspaper. There 
were no doubt others who wrote similar letters. 


Prospective settlers interested in purchasing relinquished claims 
came from older German-speaking areas in the United States in 
considerable numbers. Early in 1893 a real estate man by the name 
of I. F. Crow found it advisable to secure the services of a Herr 
Herber to help him with his German-speaking clients.? Four of 
the early-day religious groups, namely the Catholics, Lutherans, 
Evangelicals, and Mennonites, (to name them in the order of their 
numerical strength) were almost solidly German. In the spring 
of 1893 the Lutherans and Catholics had church buildings of their 
own and were thus able to attract settlers of their respective faiths. 
The prosperity of these people is indicated by their impressive ec- 
clesiastical structures of a later date. 


4 [bid., February 17, 1893; March 10, 1893; June 6, 1893. 

5 The First Bank of Okarche, op. cit., p. 4. 

6 Hunter’s varied pioneering ventures are outlined in Luther B. Hill’s A History 
of Oklahoma, Vol. U, p. 35. 

7 Echoes of Eighty-Nine. Kingfisher (Oklahoma) Study Club, p. 160. 

8 For these facts the writer is indebted to Otto Lemke, son of the Okarche 
pioneer, William Lemke. The elder Lemke and Fritz and Carl Schroeder lived 
just east of the 98th eu in Old Oklahoma, before the run of 1892. They 
attracted German settlers to the area. 

9 Ti, January 27, 1893. In the notes of Mrs. William J. Butler, the former Myrtle 
R. Thompson, there is a statement about the incoming Germans who purchased 
good claims at prices ranging from $1500 to $2000. Mrs. Butler is also the author 
of a manuscript life of her mother, Molly R. Thompson, Okarche pioneer. Mrs. 
Butler graciously made her manuscripts available to the present writer. 
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From its beginnings to the present day the Lutheran congrega- 
tion at Okarche has had German-speaking ministers. Its bilingual 
character is summarized as follows by the Reverend Paul Hoyer:!° 


From the time of its founding, St. John’s used the German language 
in its services almost exclusively for about two decades, while its school 
was bilingual almost from the beginning. Later some English sermons 
were held on special occasions, and since the great world war a steady 
natural change has taken place. Children used the English language 
in their conversation, the school gradually lost the German more and 
more, and today altogether. While the church services are still fifty-fifty 
the attendance both in the services and at communion is 39% German and 
61% English. At present we have German services at 9:30 and English 
at 10:45 every Sunday morning, except on the first Sunday of the month, 
which is always communion Sunday, and is alternately German and 
English. Business meetings of the congregation, as well as all meetings 
of the Ladies Aid and Walther League are conducted in English. 


This paragraph was written eight years ago. Since that time the 
German services have continued at St. John’s, but with a steady 
decline in attendance. 


Like other frontier towns, Okarche did not have a stable 
population. Many of the first settlers left to participate in other 
‘‘runs’’ or to try their fortunes elsewhere when lack of funds, drouths 
and bad crop conditions militated against early prosperity. There 
is an impression that the German element of the population remained 
in the community while many non-Germans migrated to other 
regions. This is true only to a limited extent. Church records and 
newspaper files suggest that many of the Germans were also in- 
clined to be ventursome and migratory and that they, like others, 
wearied of the drab and harsh realities of pioneering or sought greener 
fields in the Cherokee Strip and in the Kiowa Comanche country. 
The early membership of St. John’s is a case in point. Only the 
following charter members of the congregation remained in the 
community: Fritz and Carl Schroeder, Fritz Peters, Sr., Fred Dan- 
nehl, Sr., John Schulze, and the already mentioned William Lemke.!2 


The first resident pastor of these early Lutherans was Rev. von 
der Au, who also served Lutheran groups at Enid, Kingfisher, El 
Reno, Choctaw City and Shelly, all in the territory of the Rock 
Island Railroad. In his one-room rectory at Okarche, von der Au 
taught a handful of Lutheran children. This was the beginning of 


10 Golden Anniversary of St. John’s Lutheran Church (Okarche, 1942), p. 16. 
The present writer is greatly indebted to the Reverend Hoyer for his printed contri- 
bution to the history of Okarche and for other information given in an unfailing 
spirit of kindness and courtesy. 


i. ne, ae 2, 1901. 
olden Anniversary of St. John’s Lutheran Church, op. cit., p. 6. P 
11 of this 16-page booklet were written by the Reverend t. c. tits: Paste of Se 


John’s 1913—1936. The remaining five pages we tribut 
den Ret Pact Haver pag re contributed by the pastor of 
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what developed later as the two-room elementary school at St. John’s.18 
German was the language of religious instruction during those early 


~ years. 


This was also true of the Mennonites and the German Evangelical 
group, who had no separate schools. The Mennonite Sunday school 
however attracted some non-German children because their parents 
cherished the fond hope that German might be picked up that way.14 
The small Evangelical congregation held services in the Baptist 
church, where they were served by German-speaking pastors from 
Norman and Kiel.!° (Kiel was renamed Loyal during the local ten- 
sions caused by World War I.)!® By 1902 this group had become 
strong enough to build a church but it was a strength that did not 
endure as the years went by. 


In the Catholic fold the situation was complicated by the fact 
that the head of the hierarchy in Oklahoma, Bishop Meerschaert, was 
not entirely sympathetic with the linguistic aspirations of the Catholic 
German-speaking settlers. Among these people, like among the 
Protestant groups, the need for German was both esthetic and religious. 
They liked to hear the hymns and prayers, scripture readings, an- 
nouncements and sermons in a language which seemed beautiful 
and transcendent by comparison with their imperfect English and 
their German dialects. Some of them spoke only a few words of 
English and while their dialects were adequate to their material 
environment, the vocabulary of their inner life, their religious ex- 
perience, was that of standard German, to which they had been 
accustomed by the schools and the pulpits of their native communities. 


_ This was the only language they could use adequately in going to 


the sacraments. They found priests in Oklahoma spoke other 
languages.17 


The resulting tension was of more than local interest. In 
1899 members of the parish at Okarche assumed a sort of leadership 
in the struggle for the German language. A meeting was called in 
Oklahoma City ‘‘for the purpose of appealing to the Pope for the 


_ privilege of holding services’? in German. It was attended by the 


following delegates and visitors from Okarche: F. J. Waldmann, 
Mr. Kroener, F. Rother, William Knecht, B. Bogner, John Eck and 


13 [bid., pp. 6 f and 12 f. 

14Notes of Myrtle R. Thompson. 

15 Ti, March 7, 1902. ; ne 

16 Professor Gould is probably in error in deriving Kiel “from a red rock some- 
times ca’led kiel or keel.” Oklahoma Place Names, p. 95.) Before the name of 
the place became Loyal it had been changed from Cottonwood Valley to Kiel by a 
German settler named John Wahling, probably in honor of the large “Fatherland” 
city in Schleswig-Holstein. ; 
r 17 Ti Febenaty 8, 1901, quoting from St. Louis Catholic Review. 
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S. Schneeberger. The press story indicated that it was the inten- 
tion of the delegates to appeal from the decision of the bishop.18 


Many German-speaking Missourians had come to the newly open- 
ed territory and it was therefore quite natural that Missouri journals 
should take an interest in the conflict. The St. Lowis Catholic Review 
carried this news story in 1901 when the conflict seemed to be 


coming to a head :!9 


The German Catholics of Oklahoma recently held a convention in 
Oklahoma City, in which they renewed the assurance and promise of their 
fidelity to the Catholic faith and their loyalty to the Holy Father, but 
complained bitterly in a series of strong resolutions against the policy of 
Bishop Meerschaert, who they assert, denies them pastors able to speak 
their mother tongue, sends the few German priests in his diocese to non- 
German parishes, and gives the German congregations Belgian and Irish 
pastors, who either speak no German at all or very little. They intend 
to take a census of the German Catholics resident in the Territory and 
request the Catholic press to assist them in their battle for equal rights. 


We have not sufficient knowledge of the actual conditions in Okla- 
homa to be able to say whether their complaints are well-founded. If 
they are the bishop ought to be compelled by higher authority to do his 
duty; if they are not, the kickers should be publicly exposed and silenced. 


The foregoing passage probably refers to a meeting held in 
Oklahoma City in the fall of 1900. F. J. Waldmann was again a 
member of the Okarche delegation and this time he presided at the 
meeting. Other delegates from Okarche were Henry Hoeschler, F. 
Rother, John Heinen, Mr. Hau, Sr., B. Bogner, Anton Weber, Wil- 
liam Knecht, J. Jacobs and R. Brueggen. It will be remembered 
that Waldmann, Knecht, Rother and Bogner also attended the meet- 
ing of 1899. Another St. Louis paper which took an interest in the 
matter was the weekly Western Watchman. From this outspoken 
Catholic journal we quote two sentences: ‘‘We are with the Germans 
in this fight. We sternly oppose any interference with the parish 
organizations and the obtrusion of a foreign tongue in their 
services.’”? Obviously the term ‘‘foreign tongue’’ here means any 
language not native to a given group. The Western Watchman stood 
for the principle of parish option in the matter of a parish language 
and it was this principle that finally prevailed. 


The Okarche Times was sympathetic with the position of the | 
German settlers. It was also concerned with fact that the language 
conflict might keep desirable settlers out of the Territory : 


Some claim it is also a detriment to the Territory in keeping awa 
a thrifty law-abiding class of farmers, as the Germans are paneeete 
conceded to be, and wealthy merchants who are welcomed everywhere 


18 Ibid., April 21, 1899. 
19 Tbid., April 8, 1901. During those years there were many German-speaking 


priests in the U. S. but they were probably not availabl : 
20 Ti December 8, 1901. . y not available to Bishop Meerschaert. 


one = 
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and who have helped to build up the great west. We wish our German 
Catholic friends success in their struggle, which seems to be endorsed by 
the English press of their own faith.21 


It should be observed that while some English-speaking Ok- 
archeans favored German as a language of worship, not all German- 
speaking citizens were sympathetic with the continued opposition to 
the Bishop’s policy. The large majority however wanted a pastor 
with a fluent command of German; it didn’t matter particularly 
whether such a pastor was of German or of non-German birth. 


The man who finally became their pastor and solved the 
language difficulty was born on French soil. Father Zenon Steber, 


_ a German-speaking, Alsatian-born Frenchman was assigned to them 


in fall of 1902. Ordained at Lyons, France, July 9, 1898, he came to 
Oklahoma in 1896 and built churches at Corn, Independence and 
Lawton.?*, As a builder, however, both of parish harmony and of 
actual structures for religious purposes, he achieved his most signifi- 
eant mark during the many years of his pastorate at Okarche. The 
end of the linguistic turmoil in the community was the beginning of 
real parish development. It also removed a barrier to the further 
settlement of German Catholics in the area. Aside from the Latin 
ritual, German could now flourish undisturbed as a popular language 
of worship in the Church of the Holy Trinity. To be sure, English 
was also used there; and the Catholic High School had German in 
its curriculum until 1914 while the Catholic elementary school re- 
mhained bilingual until 1917. Sermons were heard in both German 


-and English until 1936.22 Today only a few of the older people in the 


parish make an occasional use of German.*4 The struggle of the turn 
of the century, which was so tense and dramatic because of the 
spiritual values involved, is still remembered in Okarche. 


Although German was sometimes humorously and disparagingly 
referred to as ‘‘Dutch,’’ there was a noticeable growth in the 
prestige of the language during the 1890’s. New business and pro- 
fessional men who could handle the language wanted the public to 
know about it. At the closing exercises of the public school m 1898 
pieces were spoken in both German and English.” At the annual 
school meeting in 1899 it was suggested that German be taught in the 


21 Ibid. 
22.Cf. Okarche Chieftain, July 15, 1943; Ti November 14, 1902; “Holy Trinity 
Parish in Okarche” in The Orphans Record, Official Organ of the Diocese of Okla- 
homa, Vol. 4, No. 7, (July, 1918), pp. 4-9 : 
23 Some of this information was graciously supplied by the late Monsignor Z. 
Steber, pastor of Holy Trinity at Okarche. , 
24 Based on information kindly given by Father E. von Elm, present pastor of 
the Catholic Church at Okarche. ; 
25 Ti, June 3, 1898. 
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public school.26 It seemed important to some people to learn the 
language of a comparatively prosperous section of the community. 


German newspapers were widely read in the area. In 1898 the 
local editor complained that ‘‘many families’’ did not subscribe to 
an English language paper. Significantly he gave his piece of com- 
plaint the headline, ‘‘All Dutch.’’”? A little later he made a feeblé 
start at giving his weekly a bilingual character by publishing some 
news and advertising items in German.?8 It would have required 
more writing talent and a more energetic approach to compete suc- 
cessfully, even on a local scale, with German-American newspapers, 
some of which had already been established in Oklahoma. 


In the economie field the seemingly well-entrenched position of 
German is manifested by a manuscript entitled, Protokol Buch des 
Deutschen Farmers Gegenseitigen Feuer Versicherungs-Verein von 
Okarche Oklahoma.22 Some exception may be taken to the syntax of 
this title but it obviously designates the official book of minutes of 
the ‘‘German Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Okarche, 
Oklahoma’’. In those early days the Constitution of this group 
provided, in Article 5, that the business of the Association had to be 
carried on in German. Article 6 provided that only those members 
who spoke and wrote German could become officers. There was no 
language test for membership. One just had to be of good moral 
character, own land, and sign the Constitution of the Association.*® 


From 1899 to 1926 the Minutes of the Association were kept in 
German. When the change to the total transaction of business in 
English was accomplished the officers continued to be men of German 
origin. The early members agreed to remain associated in the mutual 
insurance business for twenty-five years. That period has now 
been more than doubled. Only one business organization in the 
community is older, namely the First Bank of Okarche, which has 
been controlled by the Loosen family since the date of its establish- 
ment October 28, 1892.5! The fire insurance association began to 


26 Tbid., July 14, 1899. 

27 Ibid., May 13, 1898. 

28 [bid., December 16, 1898; January 6, 1899; July 6, 1899. 

29. As evidence that this mutual insurance association was known outside of 
wearenes he might be Acree a that ire was variously mentioned in the 

erman language press 0 oma. us, Die Enid Post, Ma - 5 

Oklahoma Volksblatt, May 12, 1904. % Pres Petits 

30In the archives of the association there is also a printed list of rules, dating 
back to 1914, entitled Nebengesetze und Regeln der Deutschen Farmers Gegen- 
seitigen Feuer-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft von Okarche, Canadian County, Okla 
Druck der Enid, Okla., Staatszeitung. j ; 
‘ 31 The First Bank of Okarche, op. cit., p. 13. Among those who gave oral 
information to the present writer were members of the Loosen family, A former 
president of the bank, the late Emil C. Loosen, and the present head of the bank 
A Paul Loosen, gave unsparingly of their time. Paul Loosen’s significant contri- 
bution to the present-day development of Okarche deserves separate treatment 
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spread early to a number of other communities, with Okarche re- 
taining the home office. Today it has district secretaries at Yukon, 
’ Edmond, Kingfisher, and Okeene. The mutual principle for which 
its founders stood appeared again later in other local cooperative 
undertakings, which do much to give Okarche an atmosphere of 
prosperity.*” 


This paper has been concerned primarily with the first decade 
of Okarche’s history. During this time the community became pre- 
dominantly German in language and in the character of its people. 
As the non-German element of the population decreased there was 
a corresponding increase in the German element. The language was 
fostered by thriving religious groups and by a strong economic 
organization which cut across denominational lines and tended to 
bring about a closer spirit of cooperation among the German farmers 
around Okarche and in neighboring regions. A more important 
cohesive influence was the German-American press, which reflected 
the traditional values and civie virtues of both the American and 
the German Fatherland. Eventually the language was to disappear 
almost completely but before it did so, it helped to mold the con- 
sciousness of a community which had something to contribute to 

' the development of Oklahoma. 


——— EE 

elsewhere. His beautiful home and garden have been the subject of journalistic 
treatment outside of Okarche. 

sé 32 Among these undertakings are “The Farmers Co-operative Association of 
_ Okarche”; a flourishing similarly-operated creamery; a community hospital. The 
pd story of such projects would be a chapter by itself. It can be safely said that the 
co-operative spirit of the German pioneers in Okarche had a decisive influence on 
local business developments and on neighboring communities. 


* 
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MEMORIAL GENEALOGICAL LIBRARY, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Josephine Sperry Hickam* 


We are celebrating the twenty-fifth year, the silver anniversary, 
of the founding of the Genealogical Library of the Oklahoma 
Daughters of the American Revolution. This beautiful and valuable 
library is another exemplification of the old adage ‘‘Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.”’ 


During the early activities of the writer with Oklahoma City 
Chapter and as State Regent, she was continually impressed with 
the fact that Oklahoma had very meager facilities for genealogical 
research and a consciousness of the large number of women who were 
seeking membership in the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Many of these women were eligible but lacked means of verifying 
their family records. A solution to this problem would be a library 
of genealogical books owned by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Oklahoma, to make available the lineage file of members in 
Oklahoma. Steps were taken to make this dream a reality. 


At the State Board meeting held in Ponea City, November 11, 
1925, the State Regent presented the need for a library and asked 
the approval of the Board to launch the project. After a general 
discussion the Board voted unanimously to endorse the suggestion 
and approve the creation of a State Genealogical Library. The 
recommendation that the office of Librarian be added to the list of 
elective State Officers was made at that Board meeting. It was 
also voted to contribute $50.00 from the State Treasury, to be the 
nucleus of a fund for the State Library, and to invite donations of 
genealogical books and money. Thus our library was created. 


Immediate action was taken to place this information before the 
State membership. On December 3, 1925 the following resolutions 


_ * A note of appreciation has been received by the Editorial Department from Mrs. 
Virgil Browne, Honorary State Regent for Oklahoma and Vice President General, 
National Society of D.A.R., for the publication of the history of the D.A.R. Genealo- 
gical Library, in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Mrs. Browne also gave tribute to 
the writer of this article, Josephine Sperry Hickam (Mrs. Andrew R.), Past Regent 
of Oklahoma City Chapter and Past State Regent for Oklahoma: “The State Society 
will ever be indebted to her for her vision in establishing the Genealogical Library 
and for having published the first lineage records of Oklahoma members, She was 
also one of the members responsible for securing the Annette Hume Library. One 
of our first members in years of service, Mrs. Hickam began her work in D.A.R. 
as Treasurer of Oklahoma City Chapter in 1916. During my term as State Regent 
she served as State Chairman of the National Building Fund. She loves the work 
of the D.A.R., and every daughter in Oklahoma loves her.”—Ed, ‘ 
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were mailed to all State Chapters, so that final action could be taken 
at the State Conference to be held at Okmulgee March 18 and 19, 


ua926: 


The executive Board of the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Oklahoma present the following resolution and amendments to the By- 
Laws. (1) That in order to be of more service to our members, we create 
a State Genealogical Circulating Library and elect a Librarian. (2) We 
further recommend that Article four, Section one (a) of the By-Laws be 
changed by striking out the word ‘‘and” before the word “Parliamentation” 
and inserting after the same word the words “and a Librarian” making 
Section one (a) of Article five to read: The officers of the Oklahoma State 
Conference shall be a State Regent, a State Vice-Regent, a recording Secre- 
tary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Registrar, an Historian, a 


Chaplain, a Parliamentarian and a Librarian. (3) We further recommend 


that Article Five, Section Eight read as follows: The Librarian shall have 
charge of the Genealogical Circulating Library and other books and shall 
perform all other duties pertaining to her office. 


In the State Regents’ Bulletin for January 1926, sent to all 
State Officers, Chapter Regents and Chairman of Committees, was 
this paragraph: ‘‘You will note the suggested change in the State 
by-laws concerning the creation of the office of Librarian and making 
it an elective office. Will every Chapter have a part in the success- 
ful launching of our State Genealogical Library by donating a book 
on genealogy ?’’ 


In the Bulletin for February 1926 telling of the arrangements 
for the State Conference at Okmulgee, March 18 and 19, 1926 is this 
paragraph: ‘‘Friday morning at 10:30 the book shower for the Circu- 


lating Genealogical Library will be held. Hither a book on genealogy 


‘ 


, 


i tee lei se i 


or a check to pay for one will be most acceptable from both Chapters 
and members. Two sets of books which have been most highly 
recommended are Savages General Dictionary at $17.50 per volume 
and American Ancestry at $5.00 per volume.’’ 


The State Regent made every effort to keep our new project 
before the Chapters hoping to make a great success of the coming 
book shower. The State Conference was held in the Hall of War- 
riors in the old Creek Council House in Okmulgee. It was in this 
historic room that the hour approached for the announcement of the 
Book Shower. The splendid response was a great thrill of joy and 
satisfaction. Those who had gifts of books or money marched down 
the aisle and deposited them on the table in front of the State 
Officers. This was the beginning, the inauguration of our book 
showers which was an annual event at our State Conferences for 


many years. 


The idea of the Circulating Library was to have the books 
assembled in charge of the Librarian and upon the request of Chapter 
Regents or Organizing Regents send them out over the state for use 
in research work. With the acceptance of the Library Resolutions 
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by the State Conference the Librarian was elected for the first time 
and her duties were assigned. Also, rules for lending the books were 
adopted. Up to this time the Librarian had been appointed by the 
State Regent and her duties had been chiefly to find and send 
acceptable books to Memorial Continental Hall Library in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. J. F. Johnston of Muskogee was the Librarian by appoint- 
ment and gave her first report on the Genealogical Circulating Li- 
brary at the Okmulgee Conference. Her report follows: 


Madam State Regent, Officers and Members of the State Conference: 
Because your State Regent was so gracious and your Executive Board so 
generous we have a report to make to you to-day. A letter to each 
Chapter telling about the Library was sent out with the Regents Bulletin. 
I want to thank each one of you for your hearty cooperation. Many 
Chapters wrote sending the name of the book or amount of money to be 
given. In beginning our Library we have tried to select those books which 
meet the needs of those interested in genealogical research, particularly 
those Chapters remote from genealogical libraries. Mr. Frank Wilder of 
Boston donated the State eleven books on genealogy and he offers to give 
$100.00 cash if we will raise $1,000.00 for this work. These books will arouse 
interest in family history and what is the history of our nation but the 
history of its families. We owe it to those who have gone before, who made 
possible this great nation to record their deeds, that future generations 
may realize and appreciate. 

Mrs. J. F. Johnston, Librarian. 


A resolution of thanks was sent from the Conference to Mr. 
Wilder for his generous gift of books and a letter of regret that we 
were financially unable to accept the terms of the cash gift. 


We have had many interested and capable women to serve as 
State D. A. R. librarians since the beginning. Each librarian has 


done her part well adding books and enlarging the Library from_ 


year to year. Books have been donated and cash has been con- 
tributed by members, chapters and the Oklahoma State Daughters of 
the American Revolution. The Library was passed from one librarian 
to the next and kept in the home of the current librarian. 


_ The year 1938 marked a milestone in interest in our State D.A.R. 
Library. Mrs. Lester B. Gum, of Oklahoma City was elected State 
Librarian. When she received from Mrs. F. S. Etter of Bartlesville 
the large number of boxes of books, all numbered with D.A.R. book- 
plates applied, and insured for $1250.00 she appealed to her new 
State Regent, Mrs. Luther Eugene Tomm of Tulsa for help. Mrs. 
Tomm was deeply interested in the Library, and approved the pur- 
chase of a bookcase to house the state books in her home. As the 
allowance from the board was only $60.00 she had a bookease built 
for the purpose. About this time Oklahoma City Chapter purchased 
a bookease to house their books. Mrs. John M. Hill, Chapter Regent 
appointed Mrs. John P. Cook, Mrs. Virgil Browne and Mrs. Andrew 
R. Hickam to make the selection and purchase. Tulsa Chapter, 


Okemah Chapter, and Bartlesville made a like provision for their 
chapter books, 


ey a 
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At the 1948 Annual State D.A.R. Conference in Enid, Mrs. 
_ Virgil Browne, State Chairman of Genealogical Records, presented 
a resolution that was endorsed by the conference, requesting all 
chapters of the State Society to write the records of the achievements 
and history of their chapters from the beginning and ‘‘to gather 
and edit for preservation family records such as wills, Bible Records, 
Family Histories, Old Cemetery Records, Church Registers of early 
dates, vital statistics of early county records all to be copied by 
chapter members, and sent to the State Chairman of Genealogical 
Records to be placed’? in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. At this time Mrs. Virgil Browne organized The State 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies, whose object was to find and file all 
source material possible with the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
to celebrate annually, February 22nd. The State D.A.R. was one 
of the twenty Societies in membership. Five members from the 
board represented the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


‘As the D.A.R. library grew and expanded, keeping the library 
books in the home became an unsatisfactory and increasingly burden- 
some method of caring for the volumes, so when the State Historical 
Society offered us space for our several bookcases, Mrs. Gum ac- 

' cepted the opportunity and in her report for 1938, very modestly 
states, ‘‘The State Historical Society has given space to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution to place the State Library in the His- 
torical Building.’’ Mrs. Gum further stated, ‘‘The many requests 
for many books by members and prospective members indicate that 
the interest for acquiring a greater knowledge of their ancestry is 
increasing.! 


The Library continued to enlarge and soon more space was 
needed. The State D.A.R. Board provided a bookcase to take care 
of the great increase of books. Mrs. John P. Cook, of Oklahoma City 
was State D.A.R. Librarian, 1943-46 she enthusiastically assumed 
her duties sending out the request to all chapters, ‘‘Let us have 
one of the best genealogical libraries in the Southwest.’’ The re- 

sponse was most gratifying. The first year, chapters subscribed 
$144.50 in books. The two following years, $425.50 and $264.59. 
The Oklahoma City Chapter valued its library at $365.59; this was 
added as a section to the State Library, making for this administra- 
tion an increase of $1200.09, approximately doubling the value of 
the library. Many volumes were secured and again there was no 
space for added books and no bookcases available. 


When Mrs. Cook called upon Mrs. Virgil Browne, Regent of 
- Oklahoma City Chapter to secure a new bookcase, they faced a problem 
for we could not continue adding small bookcases and placing them 


ie 1The lineage papers were compiled and published in book form in 1926, and 
‘can be found in the library. Looking back through the years this project has proven 
well worth while. 
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around the walls of the Library reading room in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. It was at this point that Mrs. Browne conceived the 
idea of building permanent bookeases for the D.A.R. collections. 
She consulted with Judge Robert L. Williams, President of the Board 
of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, to learn if he would 
approve the plan whereby the Daughters of the American Revolution 
might build colonial bookcases across the entire west wall of the 
Historical Society’s Library reading room. He was very pleased that. 
our organization was interested in such a project and invited Mrs. 
Browne to appear before the Board of Directors of the Historical 
Society to explain to the members what the State D.A.R. would like 
to do. The Board was unanimous in granting approval of this 
project giving a rising vote of thanks. She particularly wanted 
the bookeases to be colonial, with thirteen panes of glass in each 
door, and made from the same beautiful mahogany as that already 
used in the room of the Historical Society Reading room. George 
Forsythe, architect of the Historical Building was solicited to draw 
the plans and he did so without cost to us. 


We could not have built the bookeases had it not been for our 
friends. We enlisted the interest of the State Board of Affairs, and 
were given permission to have them made at the State Penitentiary 
for cost of labor, material, and transportation. We are deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Virgil Browne, who was Chairman of the State Board 
of Affairs at that time for his courtesy and co-operation in per- 
mitting this work to be done. 


The bookeases were to be thirty-five feet in length and as the 
State organization of Daughters of the American Revolution had 
thirty-five chapters, Mrs. Browne suggested that each Chapter pay 
for one foot, or get twelve people to contribute $5.00 each as a 
Memorial either for men or women in the service of our Country, 
or for members of the Daughters of the American Revolution who 
have served their organization with especial honor. It was estimated 
that the cost would be $60.00 a foot or $5.00 per inch. The plan of 
finaneing worked so well and Mrs. Browne was successful in getting 
so much of the work donated or at cost that there was a surplus 


amounting to $1,600.00. This fund is being used to purchase addi- 
tional books. 


A Colonial mahogany plaque hangs on either side of the book-_ 
cases with the bronze insignia of the Daughters of the American | 
Revolution. One plaque holds bronze plates with the names of 
related members who served in the Armed Forces, the other one the 


pane of honored members of the Daughters of the American Revolu-. 
ion. : : 


Mrs. Browne interested Mr. Louis Macklanburg, one of Okla- 
homa City’s most patriotic citizens, in the D.A.R. library project, 
é 
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and he offered to make and contribute the plaques and the bronze 
plates on which the names were to be inseribed. The names were 
engraved without charge by students in the engraving department 
at the Vocational Rehabilitation School (G.I.), at Okmulgee, which 
is a branch of Oklahoma A. and M. College. This was through the 
courtesy of the superintendent, Mr. Keith Carvelle. 


Tulsa Chapter, whose enthusiastic Regent, Mrs. Luther E. Tomm, 
was formerly State Regent and Librarian General, gave the ladder or 
steps that make all books accessible. This is a beautiful and useful 
gift from Tulsa Chapter on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Memorial Genealogical Library. 


The building of these bookeases is a splendid achievement for 
which every member of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Oklahoma will always be grateful to Mrs. Browne. The bookcases 
stand as a living memorial to her foresight in initiating the plan 
and seeing it through to its final completion during her term as 
State Librarian. 


As State Regent, she appointed Mrs. John P. Cook and Mrs. 
Frank Sewell to compile a second catalogue of the books in the 
Library. The first one made by Mrs. Browne has become obsolete 
for many volumes have been acquired by the Library since it was 
issued. a 

Having adequate space to display properly our growing library 
has been a great incentive for increased contributions. The purchase 
of the Annette Ross Hume Genealogical Library by Oklahoma City 
Chapter and its presentation to the D.A.R. State Library is an 
acquisition of inestimable worth. The following is taken from the 
report of our State Librarian, Mrs. Henry D. Rinsland: 


“The presentation of the Hume Library was a magnificant gift from 
Oklahoma City Chapter to the State Genealogical D.A.R. Library. The 
Chapter Librarian, Mrs. John P. Cook writes, ‘Special credit for this 
acquisition is due our Chapter Regent, Mrs. Earl Foster, Honorary State 
Regent and Chairman of the State D.A.R. Library Board, Mrs. Andrew R. 
Hickam, and our immediate past State Librarian who is now State Regent, 
Mrs. Virgil Browne.’ 


“This fine collection of more than five hundred volumes of bound 
and unbound genealogical books and papers were assembled by Mrs. 
Annette Ross Hume of Anadarko, Oklahoma. She was a prominent member 
of the Oklahoma Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, and her 
hobby was collecting genealogical source material. Through her efforts 
many members were added to the rolls of the State Society. Mr. Ross 
Hume, her son valued his mother’s collection of books at $2,500.00; and 
offered them to us because his mother would be pleased to have them 
housed permanently in our beautiful colonial bookcases in the State 
Historical Society Building.” 


The dedication of the completed bookcases was held during the 
State D.A.R. Conference in March, 1947. On February 23, 1950, 
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appropriate dedication ceremonies were held for the Annette Ross 
ere Library and other recent addition of books to the State 
genealogical Library as well as the memorial plaques. This was 
during the State Conference and there was a distinguished group 
present. Mrs. Virgil Browne, State Regent presided. Miss Helen 
McMakin, Librarian General, gave a talk on the usefulness, benefits 
and value of such a library, and Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, President 
General of the National Society, D.A.R. gave the dedicatory address. 


The State Board that voted to create the State Genealogical 
Circulating Library was composed of the following members of the 
D.A.R.: State Regent, Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, Oklahoma City; 
Vice Regent, Mrs. W. F. Wiker, Ponca City; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. C. E. B. Cutler, Okmulgee Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. J. 
Enoch Piersol, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, Mrs. Fred G. Neff, Okla- 
homa City; Registrar, Mrs. C. L. Beatty, Blackwell; Historian, Mrs. 
Carl Kruse, Enid; Chaplain, Mrs. L. N. MeCash, Enid; Parliamen- 
tarian, Mrs. E. F, Walsh, Bartlesville.” 


At this time, little did this group visualize that the Library 
would expand to its present size and worth in twenty-five years. 
It now contains more than 2,000 books and pamphlets, with an 
estimated value of more than $8,000.00. These volumes are instruments 
to assist in the perpetuation of our great patriotic Society, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. A 


In the years that have passed since that memorable day, Novem- 
ber 11, 1925, when the Library was officially inaugurated our 
members have become more and more library conscious. It has been 
the interest and enthusiasm shown all over the state that has brought 
the Library to its present proportions. Every Chapter can not 
make a gift like the Annette Ross Hume Library, but every Chapter 
and every member who has had a part in the success of this fine 
accomplishment is to be congratulated. May all of those who have 
not had a part in building this splendid memorial be fired with 
enthusiasm and determine now to do all in their power to add worth- 
while books to the shelves and make this. the finest genealogical 
library collection in the Southwest. 


2 The names and the dates of the terms of office of successive librarians are: 
Mrs. J. F, Johnston, Muskogee, 1925-1927; Mrs. Frank Hamilton Marshall, Enid, 
1927-1929; Mrs. C. R. Richards, Tulsa, 1929-1931; Mrs. D. A. Hughes, Oklahoma 
City, 1931-1933; Mrs. F. S. Etter, Bartlesville, 1933-1937; Mrs. Lester B. Gum, Okla- 
homa City, 1937-1940; Mrs, J. P. Curtright, Shawnee, 1940-1943; Mrs. John P. Cook, 
Oklahoma City, 1943-1946; Mrs. Virgil Browne, Oklahoma City, 1946-1948; Mrs. 
Henry D. Rinsland, Norman, 1948-1950-1951. 
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THE SEQUOYAH CONVENTION 
By Amos Mazxwell* 
Part II 


The separate statehood constitutional convention which opened 
in Muskogee on August 21, 1905, afterward called the Sequoyah 
_ Constitutional Convention, attracted considerable attention through- 

out not only Indian Territory, but the Middle West as well. Besides 
a number of newspapermen from Indian Territory, the managing 
editors of the Saint Louis Republic and the Kansas City Journal 
and the Washington writer for the News Enterprise Association, a 
department of the Scripps-McRea Press Association, were there to 
cover this unusual convention for their readers.1 There was good 
cause for this convention to attract widespread interest, for it was 
the first time since 1889 that a people had met to draft a constitution 
for statehood without first having an enabling act passed by Congress 
authorizing such a convention. 


Just prior to the opening of the convention at eleven o’clock 
Monday morning, August 21, Charles N. Haskell was requested by 
Green McCurtain and John F. Brown, Principal Chiefs of the Choe- 
taw and Seminole Nations, to serve as chairman of the convention. 
This Haskell declined, stating that Chief Pleasant Porter of the 
Creek Nation should serve and thereby give it the appearance of 
Indian leadership. Porter agreed if Haskell would serve as vice- 
chairman and relieve him of the routine.2 Shortly after this meeting 


*“The Sequoyah Convention,” Part II, presented here has been adapted for 
publication in The Chronicles, from the thesis for which Amos D. Maxwell, of Okemah, 
received the master’s degree from Oklahoma A. and M. College at the commence- 
ment on January 27, 1950. Part I of this contribution appeared in The Chronicles, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), pp. 161-192—Ed. 

1 Muskogee Phoenix, August 20, 1905, p. 1, col. 6. 

2 Fowler, op. cit., p. 51. (The preliminary organization of the executives of the 
Five Civilized Tribes to promote an international constitutional convention for the 
admission of the Indian Territory as a separate state had taken place at a con- 
vention held at Eufaula on May 21-23, 1903, under the call of Green McCurtain, 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation. Representative of this original organization, 
the final call for the constitutional convention to be held at Muskogee on August 21, 
1905, was issued by Principal Chief Green McCurtain of the Choctaw Nation and 
by Principal Chief William C. Rogers and James A. Norman of the Cherokee Nation. 
Neither Chief Rogers nor Mr. Norman were elected as delegates to the Muskogee 
convention. However, as executive of the Cherokee Nation, Chief Rogers was the 
duly constituted representative of the Cherokee and was doubtless serving at this 
time as chairman of the original organization that had held over from the Eufaula 
convention in 1903. In the meeting of this original organization held on the morning 
- of August 21, 1905, Chief Rogers by virtue of his position was selected to open the 
constitutional convention later on the same day in the Hinton Theatre, at which 
time temporary officers were chosen, followed by the electicn of permanent officers. 
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the convention opened in the Hinton Theatre. It was reported there 
were ‘‘probably sixty delegates and twice as many spectators, many 
of them ladies.’’* 


Immediately after Chief William C. Rogers of the Cherokee 
Nation rapped the convention to order Reverend A. Grant Evans, 
president of Henry Kendall College, offered the invocation. Reverend 
Evans was followed by Mayor F. B. Fite, who welcomed the delegates 
to Muskogee, and William H. Murray responded to Fite ‘‘eliciting 
as prolonged applause as any speaker during the session.’’* Murray’s 
response was followed by George W. Scott of Eufaula proposing 
that a resolution of the chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes be accepted. 
This resolution, nominating temporary officers, was accepted unani- 
mously, and D. C. McCurtain, son of Chief McCurtain, thanked the 
delegates for electing him temporary chairman.’ Shortly after this, 
on the motion of William H. Murray, a Committee on Permanent 
Organization, Rules, and Order of Business was appointed. Upon 
the appointment of this committee, with one member from each of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, the convention adjourned until after lunch. 


When the afternoon session began that day, the first important 
business to be considered was a report of the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization. The part of their report, which was a list of 
nominees for permanent officers, was adopted as read. The officers 
elected ineluded: Pleasant Porter as chairman, Charles N. Haskell 
as vice-chairman, and Alexander Posey as secretary; the other of- 
ficers may be found listed in Appendix C.* The remainder of this 
committee report consisted of six parts. The first part stated that 
a quorum should consist of a delegate, or delegates, from fourteen or 
more districts. Part two recommended the appointment of three 
committees: a committee on drafting the constitution, a committee 
on resolutions, and a committee on finance; the first and third of 
these committees were appointed. Part three recommended that all 
resolutions be submitted to the proper committees. Part four sug- 


3 Muskogee Phoenix, August 22, 1905, p. 1, col. 1. 
4 Ibid 


5 Ibid., cols. 1-2. Names of temporary officers are in Appendix C. 

6 Ibid., col. 2. Names of this committee’s members are in Appendix D; this 
committee is hereafter referred to as the Committee on Permanent Organization. 

7 Muskogee Phoenix, August 22, 1905, p. 1, col. 3. William H. Murray has 
written that not Alexander Posey, but J. Hampton Tucker was the secretary. The 
author is in possession of a letter from Tucker, dated February 22, 1949, in which 
he states that he did not even attend the convention, and thus could not have been 
the secretary. Several writers have stated that, excepting Pleasant Porter, each of 
the principal chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes, with William H. Murray represent- 
ing the chief of the Chickasaw Nation, served as a vice-chairman of the convention. 
Newspaper reports of the convention fail to indicate this to have been the case. It 
is possible there was a silent understanding among all of the officers that those men 
would be considered as vice-chairmen to compensate for Chief William C. Rogers — 
not being chosen as a delegate from any district in the Cherokee Nation, even though 
he had been a signer of the original Norman call. : 
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gested that all speeches be limited to ten minutes, unless the speaker 
was granted permission from the convention. This fourth recom- 
mendation was not followed. The fifth recommendation was that 
the convention should convene at nine o’clock and at two o’clock 
each day. The last suggestion was that Cushing’s Manual on 
Parliamentary Rules be used in the convention.’ 


After the above report of the Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation was adopted, Theodore Potts suggested that since there was 
no rule on yoting that voting should be by districts. Charles H. 
Haskell then countered with a motion which carried; it was: if a vote 
was requested by ten delegates then there was to be a roll call of the 
‘districts, with each district being allowed seven votes; the seven 
votes could be cast as a unit or divided as the particular delegations 
chose.® 


Later in the afternoon a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the three delegates from the Atoka, or the twenty-third record- 
ing district, whom it was claimed were single staters. The three 
delegates were: William Bassett, D. N. Robb, and Paul B. Smith. 
The names of the committee appointed to investigate the three may 
be found in Appendix D. That night the committee asked for and 
received more time to investigate the delegates in question.!° 


During the night session, August 21, A. Grant Evans suggested 
that the chairman appoint a committee of one delegate from each 
district to work up sentiment for the ratification of the constitution 
to be written.1! This committee for campaigning was later created, 
but with one delegate chosen by each delegation rather than by the 
chairman. 


S. M. Rutherford read a letter that night which he had received 
from Silas Armstrong. The letter stated the Quapaw delegation 
was prevented from attending the convention due to swollen 
streams. 


When the convention convened at nine o’clock, Tuesday morn- 
ing, August 22, the names of the members of the Committees on 
Constitution, on Campaign, and on Finance were announced. The 
names of all the members of these committees may be found in 
Appendices E, F, and G respectively. 


H. L. Muldrow, who was named as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, wrote this writer :!4 


8 [bid., cols. 3-4. 

9 [bid., col. 4. 

10 Jbid., cols. 4 and 6. 

‘ll Jbid., col. 5. 

12 bid. 

13 Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 1, col. 1. 
14. L. Muldrow to Amos Maxwell, August 11, 1949. 
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I may have been a member of the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention 
but even if so I was not active and Governor Murray was right in telling 
you that I did not attend the convention in Muskogee. If I was listed as 
a member of the Finance Committee, I was never advised of it and cer- 
tainly did not serve. As a matter of fact, I was not in Muskogee while 
the Convention was in session. 


There were probably a number of others named as members of com- 
mittees who were not present, for on the first day it had been re- 
ported, as previously stated, there were only about sixty dele- 
gates in the convention, yet one hundred and two men had been 
appointed to these three committees of the three hundred and five 
delegates and alternates who had been elected. William H. Murray 
has stated: ‘‘I was the only one from the Chickasaw Nation that was 
at the convention from start to finish.’’!5 This statement of Mur- 
ray’s is certainly substantiated by an editorial from the Muskogee 
Phoema :16 


We sincerely trust Mr. Murr[aly will succeed in getting someone here 
to assist him in representing the Chickasaw Nation. Not that he and the 
Pauls Valley delegation are not equal to the emergency, but it would be less 
embarassing on the roll call if districts 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 26 had 
some one to answer present. 


Reford Bond, elected as a delegate from the ninteenth district, al- 
though a single stater, stated that he did not attend the convention 
because he was a young man with a heavy law practice to take care 
of.17 Not being in sympathy with the announced aims of the con- 
vention, it was only natural for him to refuse to neglect his practice. 


On Tuesday morning, August 22, Robert L. Owen moved that 
James A. Norman, author of the first call for the convention, be 
elected as an assistant secretary. In viewing Norman’s past efforts 
for separate statehood, it was only fitting that he be given some 
position in the convention, and a logical place was a seat on the 
secretariate, for it was headed by Alexander Posey, an Indian news- 
paperman who had not been elected as a delegate. Owen’s motion 
was approved by the convention.!® 


That morning the committee named to investigate the Atoka 
delegation reported they had nothing to investigate, for the three 
delegates in question had not been certified by Chief McCurtain. 
Robert L. Owen, possibly wishing to avoid any open fights in the 
convention, moved that they be seated as delegates-at-large. This 
set off a prolonged debate, and several members demanded a state- 
ment from Paul B. Smith, only one of the three present. Smith, it 
was reported, then made a ‘‘red hot speech in favor of separate 
statehood.’’ Leo F. Bennett followed Smith with a motion to seat 


15 Interview with William H. Murray, August 9, 1949, , 
16 Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 4, col. 1. 


17 Interview with Reford Bond, Member Oklah State C i issi 
Sete ie ahoma State Corporation Commission, 


18 Muskogee Phoenix, loc. cit., p. , cols. 2-3. 
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the entire Atoka delegation, but Joseph M. LaHay opposed this 
and read the single statehood resolution adopted by that delegation 
on August 7. John R. Thomas, A. Grant Evans, and others then 
‘Inade speeches in favor of the Bennett motion, and it was carried 
with only William H. Murray dissenting.!9 


The Phoenix, while covering the convention with greater 
thoroughness than any other paper, could not escape the temptation 
to cast a few slurs and some compliments to individual members of 
the convention. Reporting on Robert L. Owen’s reading of a mem- 
orial, it stated: ‘‘He did so, making a masterful address, from his 
viewpoint, the hour and a half which he consumed never oceasioning 
the least impatience among the delegates.’’2® The same type of 
reporting may be seen when it wrote that Solomon J. Homer, whom 
they stated was a full-blood Choctaw and Harvard graduate, made 
“‘One of the best addresses of the entire convention.’’?! 


That afternoon, Theodore Potts of the Wagoner district moved 
the adoption of an oath for all members of the convention. The 
oath he presented was: ‘‘I do solemnly swear that I will support 
the constitution and laws of the United States and will honestly and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office on which I am about 

to enter.’’ James S. Davenport moved that the words, ‘‘and laws’’ 

be stricken from the oath. This caused quite a discussion among 
the members, but the oath was finally adopted as amended by 
Davenport.” This refusal of the delegates to include supporting 
the laws of the United States within their oath later caused some 
rather caustic editorials in the newspapers of the territory. 


In the Tuesday afternoon session before any mention had been 
made on the floor of the convention for a recess, William H. Murray 
moved that the chairman appoint a committee of five to select 
prominent men to address the convention after the recess. This move 

came as a surprise to many of the convention delegates, but it was 
unanimously passed.** Later that afternoon Murray moved that the 
convention reassemble, after a recess, in South McAlester. Murray 
withdrew his motion when U. S. Russell, one of the delegates from 
South McAlester, cited the lack of hotel facilities in his city. 
Just before five o’clock, Charles N. Haskell proposed that the con- 
-yention adjourn for two weeks, leaving the Constitution Committee 
to draw up the constitution. The convention was then to convene 


19 [bid., cols. 1-2. 
20 [bid., col. 3 and p. 5, col. 1. 
21 [bid., p. 1, col. 3. 
‘ 22 Ibid. . 
ie 23 Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 1, col. 3. Names of the committee 
“members may be found in Appendix D. 
"4 24 [bid., p. 5, cols. 1-2. The paper did not state Murray’s reasons for suggesting 
“moving the convention to South McAlester. 


_ 
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to approve or disapprove the committee’s work. At five o’clock, 
the convention adjourned for two weeks; it was due to reconvene at 
nine o’clock on September 6. 


That night the Constitution Committee held a meeting in the 
Commercial Club in Muskogee. In this organizational meeting W. W. 
Hastings of Tahlequah was elected chairman, John R. Thomas of 
Muskogee, vice-chairman, and Reverend A. Grant Evans, also of 
Muskogee, was chosen-as secretary. P. A. Byers of Pryor Creek was 
later made assistant secretary. On the motion of Cheesie McIntosh 
the chair was authorized to appoint a committee of three to aid the 
chairman and vice-chairman in recommending the appointment of 
sub-committees. Those so named were Charles N. Haskell, Robert L. 
Owen, and David M. Hodge. Before the meeting adjourned, Owen 
spoke briefly on adopting an Indian name for the state, preferably 
Sequoyah.* 


The other large committees, the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Campaign, met that night, but they adjourned shortly 
to await results from the Constitution Committee.’ The following 
day the Finance Committee met again to receive a report from some 
of its members. This report recommended financing the campaign, 
election, and other expenses by the issuance of non-interest bearing 
bonds in denominations of $1 to $25 on the condition that the new 
state would assume the debt. Connell Rogers of Fort Gibson, a 
member of the committee appointed from the Constitution Com- 
mittee to meet with the Finance Committee, was reported to have 
objected to this report in strong terms. He advocated instead 
voluntary subscriptions and then put $25 in eash ‘‘in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Finance Committee.’’8 


In the meeting of the committee to draft the constitution which 
took place on Wednesday morning, August 23, Chairman Hastings 
made his appointments to the eleven subcommittees recommended. 
Pleasant Porter and Charles N. Haskell, chairman and vice-chairman 
of the constitutional convention, as well as committee chairman 
Hastings, were made ex-officio members of all the sub-committees. 
No one of the various sub-committees to draft portions of the con- 
stitution was more important than the other; they each had im- 
portant duties, and they were staffed by highly capable men. The 
eleven sub-committees met daily and nightly from that morning 
until August 29; they worked hard and fast, meeting in various 
offices in Muskogee.2? The short amount of time in which they 


= hae, 
|; Phoeni. 
ie ery ogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 1, col. 4. 


28 Ibid., August 24, 1905, p. 7, col. 3. 


29 Ibid., col. 4. Names of all members of th b- itt a 
met may be found in Appendix E. waning ictinses 
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were able to prepare their reports is ample testimony to the fact 
that there could have been but few prolonged arguments within the 
sub-committees, most of whom were undoubtedly chairmaned by a 


fairly strong and highly intelligent individual. 


_ Wednesday afternoon the Anti-Horse Thief Detective Associa- 
tion, holding a barbecue in Hyde Park in Muskogee, requested and 
received two speakers from the Constitutional Committee. The two 
who went out to speak were Robert L. Owen and Solomon J. 
Homer.*° 


After meeting but one day, the Sub-Committee on Suffrage, 
Election, and Preservation of Purity of Government, headed by 
Joseph M. LaHay, was reported to be consuming much time in listen- 
ing to lady callers demanding women’s suffrage. A newspaper 
report stated: “‘Joe says the chairman realized what he calls ‘the 
eternal fitness of things’ when he appointed him chairman of that 
particular committee.’’*!_ Just what LaHay meant by ‘‘the eternal 
fitness of things’’ was left to be assumed by the readers. 


On Tuesday, August 29, after a week of sub-committee meetings, 
the Constitution Committee met again and during the day and night 


_ sessions approved the reports of two of the sub-committees. These 


reports dealt with the preamble, the bill of rights, and the judiciary. 
Other partial reports were heard with no action being taken on 
them.*? 


The preamble approved contained the name of the proposed state 
as the State of Sequoyah. This naming the new state, Sequoyah, 
eaused a ‘‘hot discussion.’’ Indianola was suggested by Masterson 
Peyton, and Tecumseh by George W. Grayson, but Charles N. Haskell 
and. others made speeches in favor of the reported name. It was 
finally adopted but without unanimous consent. The name, Sequoyah, 
according to the Phoenix, was first suggested in a poem by J. S. 
Holden, published sometime in 1898 in the Fort Gibson Post, 


In approving the bill of rights, there was reported debate on 


but three major items. The first item was over a recommendation 
that defendants in criminal cases be furnished an abstract of all the 


evidence to be brought against them. Judge John R. Thomas, A. S. 
McKennon, and Theodore Potts all objected to this provision, de- 
elaring it would be unsafe and cause endless delay. Robert L. Owen, 
S. M. Rutherford, and James S. Davenport defended the provision, 


but accepted an amendment by Cheesie McIntosh. The amendment 


i. = «s? 


30 [bid., col. 3. 

31 Muskogee Phoenix, August 25, 1905, p. 8, col. 3. 

32 [bid., Angust 30, 1905, p. 1, col. 5 and p. 8, cols. 3-4. ; 
33 [bid., August 31, 1905, p. 6, col. 4. The poem mentioned above may be seen 


in Appendix J. 
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was that defendants be provided with only an abstract of evidence 
submitted before the grand jury. There was discussion on whether 
a simple or two-thirds majority of jurors should be required for 
decisions in civil cases. W. W. Hastings urged final acceptance of 
the simple majority as used in the Cherokee courts; this was finally 
adopted. The third provision which aroused debate was a provision 
allowing any citizen to carry arms to defend his home or property. 
This was amended in order that one could carry arms for common 
defense, but it did not justify the carrying of concealed weapons.*4 


In a night session on Tuesday, August 29, the Sub-Committee 
on the Judiciary reported. This group recommended that five 
supreme court justices be provided for in the constitution, but after 
Cheesie McIntosh, S. M. Rutherford, Solomon J. Homer, William 
H. Murray, and Joseph M. LaHay had spoken it was agreed to 
reduce the number to three. Also adopted was a provision outlawing 
the acceptance of a railroad pass by any judge of the courts of the ~ 
state. 


That day the Finance Committee had reported they had already 
received $1,200 in contributions to pay the expense of later print- 
ing the constitution, ballots, and other miscellaneous expenses. At 
this time it was seen necessary to appoint an auditing sub-committee 
to take care of the funds collected and disbursed.*® 


On Wednesday, August 30, the first really personal clashes 
of the convention oceurred. These arguments were between Charles 
N. Haskell and S. M. Rutherford, and they were later continued 
after the convention had reassembled in September. In the morning 
session a heated argument took place over whether four Congress- 
men should be elected or one delegate. Haskell held the former 
should be done, while Rutherford the latter. It was at this time 
that Haskell stated there were four conditions under which Indian 
Territory legislation should be considered; these were: ‘‘statehood 
for Indian Territory; territorial form of government; go straight 
to the devil; or be joined with Oklahoma.’’ He added: ‘‘These 
steps are arranged in order of my preference. We can gain nothing 
by asking for second choice when we are just as likely to get first 
choice.’’*? The Haskell position was upheld by the committee. — 
That afternoon Rutherford moved to have the report of the sub- — 


34 [bid., August 30, 1905, p. 1, cols. 5-6. 

35 [bid., col. 3. Louis M. Hacker has stated: “Judges, juries, and state officials 
were recipients of the largess of the railroads: the pass was the least of the common _ 
evils indulged in.” Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendrick, The United States 
Since 1865, p. 264. It might also be noted that the Elkins Act of 1903 prohibited 
variation from published rates but not the granting of passes to public officials. 

36 [bid., col. 4. Names of the members of this sub-committee may be found in 
Appendix G. 


7 ited op. cit. pp. 55-57 and Muskogee Phoenix, August 31, 1905, p: 1, 
cols, 1-2. 
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committee on county boundaries sent back to the committee. He 
wanted the state divided into thirty-three counties instead of the 
forty-eight as recommended. At this time Rutherford accused 
Haskell of supporting the forty-eight county plan for personal and 
financial reasons and not for the good of the future state. Joseph 
M. LaHay disagreed with Rutherford and Masterson Peyton took 
issue with LaHay, but the forty-eight county plan was finally adopted 
by the group.*8 


The report of the Sub-Committee on Militia and Minor Ad- 
ministrative Departments was adopted on Wednesday as were several 
partial reports. Before the committee adjourned, Theodore Potts 
was selected to draft a provision for the constitution regulating the 
issuance of charters to corporations by municipal governments.*® 


On Thursday, August 31, the reports of the Education, the 
Executive, and the Suffrage Sub-Committees were all accepted, each 
with some changes in its original form. On this day also a sub- 
committee was named to redraft and edit all of the reports then, or 
later, adopted by the full committee.*® 


On Friday, September 1, the remainder of the draft of the 
constitution was adopted. Among some of the provisions adopted 
were the following: naming the forty-eight counties and outlining 
their boundaries; setting up twenty-one senatorial districts, eight 
circuit court districts, and three supreme court districts; the naming 
of Fort Gibson as temporary capital of the state for six years; the 
adoption of a corporation commission modeled on the Virginia com- 
mission; and providing for a modified form of prohibition of in- 
toxicants. That night the committee turned over to the editing sub- 
committee all of the material approved by the Constitution Com- 
mittee. This was to be prepared for presentation to the constitutional 
convention the next week when it convened.*! 


The work of drawing up the map of forty-eight counties aroused 
considerable interest throughout the territory, probably more interest 
than any other part, or parts, of the convention proceedings. As 
William H. Murray has written :# 


It was the especial duty of C. N. Haskell and the writer [Murray] to 
draw the map of the Counties. I recall many amusing incidents of how 
we forced prominent lawyers to recognize our Convention, and to visit our 

Committee. We insisted upon their filing petitions in writing and signed 
by them. This was often effected by drawing tentative County lines through 


38 Ibid. 
39 [bid., col. 2. ; 
40 [bid., September 1, 1905, p. 1, col. 5. The names of the members of this sub- 
“committee may be found in Appendix E. 
41 [bid., September 2, 1905, p. 1, cols. 3, 4, and 6 and p. 4, cols. 3-4. 
. 42 William H. Murray, “The Constitutional Convention”, The Chronicles of Okla- 
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the center of a town, then making changes when petitions were filed. As 
the map would appear in the Daily Press from day to day, more petitioners 
would come to Muskogee. 


In another work, Murray has written that the sub-committee drew 
a county line through the town of Ardmore and then required a 
petition from the townspeople stating why it should be changed. The 
county line was changed to three miles south of Ardmore, but by 
doing this Murray and Haskell and other leaders of the convention 
were able to have the convention recognized and respected by its 
most hearty opponents.** In verification of Murray’s statements on 
his part in the county boundary question, the Muskogee Phoenix 
published six different items on its editorial page in one issue re- 
ferring to the county line situation. One such item read: ‘‘It now 
looks as if Mr. Murry [sic] of the Chickasaw Nation might have a 
strenuous time with some of his counties when the convention meets 
Tuesday.’’44 


ea 


On Tuesday, September 5, the Constitution Committee met to 
receive the final edited draft of the constitution as prepared by the 
editing sub-committee. During that day several changes were made 
and some suggested changes were voted down. After a heated debate 
on women’s suffrage, an amendment providing for it was rejected. 
A few of the boundaries of counties were changed including the 
boundary of the county in which Ardmore was located. A petition 
was presented by George W. Grayson of Eufaula asking that the 
capitol be located at that town instead of Fort Gibson. The petition 
from the citizens of Eufaula cited the fact that the town was only 
three miles from the exact center of the proposed state, and they 
agreed to furnish al! of the buildings and land needed.*® 


On Tuesday, September 5, a proclamation drawn up by Chief 
Pleasant Porter, and signed by the other cooperating chiefs, was 
presented to the Constitution Committee. This proclamation was 
about four hundred words in length and was to be made a part of 
the campaign literature. It was an eloquent testimonial to the 
Indian’s belief in Christianity and the just American government 
under which he lived. It ended: ‘* .... our present governments 
shall not be annihilated but transformed into material for a nobly 
builded state. ‘Thus shall we have life not death.’ ’’46 Along with 
this proclamation was printed in the Phoenix the next day an ad- 
dress by Reverend A. Grant Evans. The address was about twenty- 
five hundred words and covered one-half of the page. In general, 
it dealt with three questions: was Separate statehood right; was it 


. 


43 William H. Murray, Memoirs of Governor Murray and True History of Okla- 


homa, I, 315-316. 
44 Muskogee Phoenix, September 3, 1905, p. 4, col. 1. 


45 Ibid., September 6, 1905, p. 1, cols. 3 and 4, and p. 2. col 
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desirable; and was it practical? The answer of course was in the 
affirmative.*? 


General Pleasant Porter, chairman of the Sequoyah Constitu- 
tional Convention, called the convention back to order at nine-twenty, 
Wednesday morning, September 6, in the Hinton Theatre. The stage 
had been decorated with ferns and flowers and with life-size por- 
traits of prominent Indians. Above the speaker’s rostrum was a 
huge picture of President Theodore Roosevelt, surrounded on either 
side by American flags. There was a drawing of the seal of the 
proposed State of Sequoyah; it was decorated with flowers and fern. 
As the convention opened, it was reported there were not over forty 
present, but this number increased later to ‘‘probably one hundred.’’ 
There were a few delegates there who had not previously attended 
and were administered the oath; two of those were from the Chick- 
asaw Nation. John R. Goat, a full blood Creek, asked to have the 
proceedings translated into the Creek language, and Chairman Porter 
translated his request and agreed to have a translator appointed.*® 
Thus the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention was in full and open 
session for the second time in two weeks. 


Almost as soon as the convention opened Wednesday morning, 
S. M. Rutherford attempted to bring up the county boundary issue. 
He was immediately declared out of order.4® At this time W. W. 
Hastings, chairman of the Constitution Committee, presented the 
eonstitution to the convention and moved it be adopted. He made 
what was termed ‘‘a neat speech’’ on the labor of his committee.5? 


Following Hastings’ motion for adoption of the constitution, 
Reverend Evans read the address of the Chiefs and the one he had 
written, both of which were published in the previous day’s news- 
papers. Following Evans’ reading of the addresses, the Financial 
Committee read its report. It was stated in the report that the 
total taxable wealth of Indian Territory was $418,000,000.00.51 


Charles N. Haskell gained the floor after the reading of the 
financial report. He had a poem called ‘‘Wahoma’’, written by 
Mrs. M. Zoe Duckworth of Claremore, a daughter of John Bullette, 
a Delaware citizen and member of the convention representing dis- 
trict number four. After being asked to sing the poem, Haskell 
finally agreed to read it. The poem follows :*? 


Sweet the solemn intonation, sad the chimes so faint so low, 
Marking the time for dying nations once supreme, now fading so. 
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Drop a tear from memories vessel, for the quaint old days of yore, 

When our souls were held in common—child and nature’s at nature’s door. 
Soon the lives of many nations, scions of a new world’s throng— 
Follows down as falls the mighty, hand of God direct, control the strong. 
Faithful to the great white father, loyal child of council fire, 

Sacred peace pipe, empty quiver, spirit one on high enquire— 

Ere we reach the sunset station, Hearts pure son of love proclaim. 

All glory to the dying nations to heaven and nature’s own refrain. 


The convention recessed until afternoon. All afternoon was spent 
reading the constitution. 


In the evening session, Wednesday, September 6, three major 
events took place. First was the passage of Articles I and II, the 
bill of rights and the powers of government, respectively; second, 
‘‘Wahoma’’ was sung by a Mr. Ware, accompanied by A. W. Roper; 
and third, the county boundary fight broke in full force on the floor 
of the convention. This injection of the county boundary issue 
came during a discussion on Article III on the legislature. S. M. 
Rutherford moved to reduce the counties to thirty. Haskell called 
Rutherford out of order because he was a member of the committee 
recommending the constitution. Chairman Porter ruled such to be 
the case. U. S. Russell of South McAlester then moved to send 
this provision back to the committee. Masterson Peyton seconded 
Russell’s motion. Rutherford then got the floor and spoke on the 
need for economy, saying the taxable wealth of the new state would 
be only $100,000,000, not over $400,000,000 as reported that morn- 
ing. Following him, W. W. Hastings and William H. Murray spoke 
in favor of having forty-eight counties. Walter F. Fears of Eufaula 
then spoke for recommitting the county map back to the committee. 
Joseph M. LaHay spoke briefly for the proposed map, and Russell 
again asked that it be recommitted to the committee. W. H. H. 
Keltner followed Russell with ‘‘a humorous speech which aroused 
much laughter.’’ Haskell and Cheesie McIntosh then spoke in 
favor of the forty-eight county map, and Peyton again asked for the 
map to be sent back to the committee. During this debate it was 
reported that Rutherford and Haskell ‘‘indulged in a few spicy 
exchanges .. . .’’ Nothing definite was settled at the time, and the 
convention closed after Mr. Ware sang, ‘‘State of Sequoyah’’ im- 
provised to the tune of ‘‘Dixie.’’58 


Immediately after the invocation on Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 7, Charles N. Haskell and S. M. Rutherford offered their 
apologies to the convention for their action on the previous day 
and night. This ‘‘was accepted by a rising vote amid great ap- 
plause.’’*4 Throughout the morning the only business transacted — 
by the convention was the reading of, voting on, correcting, amend-— 
ing, and adopting of section after section of the constitution. Only — 
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one incident in the entire morning marred the peaceful spirit of the 
occasion. This developed when it was proposed to change the name 


of a county from ‘‘Tume-chi-chee’’ to ‘‘MeIntosh.’? When the motion 


was objected to, Cheesie McIntosh, who had made the proposal, 
withdrew it. A few minutes later MeIntosh received the floor 
“and directed strong remarks at Chief Porter. General Porter 
replied and McIntosh then retracted his remarks.’ There was 
ho statement by the press as to whether the remarks addressed 
at Porter were on his ruling or some other matter. The remarks of 
each were probably in the Creek language. 


Four Congressional nominees were selected by the convention 
to be approved or disapproved by the electorate at the election on 
ratifying the constitution, already set for Tuesday, November 7. 
The four were: John R. Thomas, Muskogee; C. L. Long, Wewoka; 
Joseph M. LaHay, Claremore; and D. C. McCurtain, South McAlester. 
The first two were Republicans and whites, while the latter two 
were Democrats and Indians.** All four men were unanimously 
approved. The first three thanked the convention for the honor be- 
stowed upon them; D. C. McCurtain was absent from the session.57 


Thursday afternoon, September 7, was devoted entirely to ap- 
proving various articles of the constitution. During the session the 
final attempt to cut the number of counties from forty-eight to 
thirty occurred. During the course of the debate on Article XII 
on the boundaries and divisions of and within the proposed state, a 
motion was made by Walter F. Fears to send the article back to the 
committee and increase this particular sub-committee by the addition 
of one member from each recording district. Cheesie McIntosh then 


made a motion to table the Fears’ motion and a vote was taken. By 
a vote of one hundred and forty-seven to six the Fears’ motion was 


tabled, and the attempt to reduce the number of counties to thirty 
ended.®*8 After this, a few county boundary changes were made 
before the supper recess. 


The Phoenix reported: ‘‘The evening session [Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7] opened with the opera house well filled all the boxes 


being oceupied by ladies who have begun to take a great interest 
in the proceedings.’®® After an hour of reading and adopting 


various articles a ‘‘spirited debate’’ took place over the naming of 
the capital. W. W. Hastings, Cheesie McIntosh, A. S. McKennon, 


George W. Grayson, Walter F. Fears, William H. Murray, William 
-P. Thompson, and others entered into the debate arguing for the 
selection of Fort Gibson, Eufaula, and South McAlester as the 
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capitol city. Fort Gibson was eventually decided upon by ‘‘a large 
majority.’’®° Following this a resolution was introduced by Thomas 
H. Owen and approved by the convention appointing a committee of 
six to bear the constitution and the memorial to be prepared to 
Congress. The committee was composed of Charles N. Haskell, 
William H. Murray, and the four Congressmen.*! They would leave 
for Washington after the November election on the constitution. 


Cheesie McIntosh then introduced a resolution which was passed 
shortly before the convention closed that night. It is reproduced 
below :® 


Whereas, Those who are actively working for the cause of single statehood 
entertain the idea that because the principal chiefs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes are working assiduously to establish a separate state for Indian 
Territory, in so doing they are committing themselves to the cause of state- 
hood of some kind and that Congress may construe their actions as war- 
ranting the bringing in of the Indian Territory with Oklahoma as a single 
state and that they would acquiesce in such action, therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the people of the Indian Territory are in good faith 
demanding separate statehood as a matter of right and not with a view 
of obstructing any kind of statehood if Congress should see fit to refuse 
this just demand and join the Indian Territory with Oklahoma and bring 
it into the Union as a single state with Oklahoma Territory it will do so 
without the consent of the Indians, as well as other inhabitants and over 
their most solemn protest. 


This resolution was no doubt brought about to offset the influence 
of the editorials running in newspapers at that time predicting 
that the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention would further the 
interests not of separate statehood, but of single statehood. There 
was feeling also among some that the convention was being held only 
to prevent any kind of statehood and thus further the control of 
appointed Federal officials and their friends in the territory. This 
resolution was intended to put a quietus to such statements. That 
it did not will be seen in the following chapter. 


Immediately prior to the closing of that night session, Thursday, 
September 7, a form of ballot was approved for the voting in Novem- 
ber on the constitution.*’ This ballot is reproduced in Appendix I. 
It will be seen in examining the ballot that it was necessary to vote 
for ratification before being allowed to cast a vote for a county seat 
of the particular county in which the elector resided. Since the 
leaders of the convention realized it would be difficult to get out a 
vote among the single staters and among the Indians who wanted 
no change in their system of government, they were shrewd in in- 
jecting an issue calculated to draw a maximum number of voters to 
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the polls. A number of voters, not knowing whether Congress would 
approve of statehood for Indian Territory, would very likely want 
to vote on the county seat question to make certain their town would 
be chosen if Congress did create the state. This, the leaders knew, 
would bring out a larger vote, for they couldn’t vote on the county 
seat question until they had voted for ratifying the constitution. 
As Haskell, a number of years later, stated: ‘‘I knew that if we got 
out a good vote we would have to put some element of personal 
interest in it, so we injected the county seat question.’’®4 After ap- 
proval of the ballot, the convention closed until the following 
morning. 


On the morning of the last day of the convention, Friday, 
September 8, an amendment to the constitution was passed which 
required any future railroad built within any county of the state, 
which passed within four miles of the county seat, to pass through 
that county seat unless obstructed by natural objects and provided 
that the county seat town granted a right of way and furnished 
grounds for the depot. The vote on this amendment was twenty 
to eighteen in its favor. During the debate on this provision, W. W. 
Hastings, Joseph M. LaHay, S. M. Rutherford, and William P. 
Thompson were opposed to it, while John R. Thomas, A. 8S. Me- 
Kennon, and W. H. H. Keltner supported the measure.® 


Following this debate A. Grant Evans introduced a resolution 
which was passed, appealing to Congress to purchase the Indian 
schools in Indian Territory for the use of the State of Sequoyah. 
This was asked due to the lack of public domain land for school use 
as in other states.® 


Another amendment to the constitution was made that morning 
when it was voted to prohibit foreclosure of a homestead by mortgage. 


‘This provision stated that no homestead mortgage would be legal, 


except for the purchase of the homestead or for improvements there- 
on.* 


Just before noon the convention adjourned, but preceding this, 
W. W. Hastings moved the adoption of the constitution as amended. 
This was done by a unanimous vote of all present, thirty-five mem- 
bers.68 Afterwards, on the motion of S. M. Rutherford, a committee 
of twenty was appointed to accompany the committee of six to 
Washington. This committee was to lobby among the members of 
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Congress for the passage of an enabling act.®® Finally the conven- 
tion adjourned, but not until a resolution of thanks had been passed. 
This resolution thanked the people of Muskogee for their hospitality, 
Pleasant Porter for his impartiality as presiding officer, Charles N. 
Haskell and W. W. Hastings for their hard work, and A. Grant 
Evans and the other officers for their performance of duties. The 
convention also thanked the press of Muskogee, the railroads, and 
the Muskogee Commercial Club. With the reading of a poem by 
James A. Norman, the benediction by Reverend A. Grant Evans, 
and the singing of ‘‘God Be With You Till We Meet Again,’’ the 
convention adjourned sine die.” 


As the convention closed that day at high twelve, some of those 
few who were there until the end and probably many of those who 
had left on earlier trains remembered a few of the words of Pleasant 
Porter when he had said to them earlier in the convention :71 


From time immemorial the Indians as a heritage of the original in- 
habitants have been promised a state, an empire of their own. Driven west 
by successive invasions the Indians were forced to settle in this territory 
which is undoubtedly Indian country. They have taken on the dress, the 
customs, and the religion of the white man and they welcome him as a 
brother. The national government must grant us separate statehood or 
make a confession. 


Just what the confession referred to was not elaborated on by Porter, 
but it most probably was understood by those who heard the speech 
to mean that if separate statehood was not granted, the Federal gov- 
ernment would thus show that it had not meant to fulfill the treaties 
and agreements entered into with the Five Civilized Tribes during 
the previous seventy-five years, which had promised the Indians that 
no state would be created including their territory without their 
permission. This was a sobering thought for any man elated over 
the results of the convention to carry home with him. It was a 
thought which might inspire many of the non-Indian delegates to 
work even harder to get Congress to pass an enabling act for the 
proposed State of Sequoyah, thereby proving that the United States 
Government could keep its promises made to the Indians. 


RATIFICATION OF THE SEQUOYAH CONSTITUTION 


On the day the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention adjourned, 
September 8, the Supreme Election Board, named in Article VI of 
the constitution, met and elected officers. The four members chose 
D. N. Robb as chairman; A. B. Cunningham, vice-chairman; and 
Carl Pursel, secretary. The other member was David M. Hodge. 
Hodge and Robb were Republicans, while the other two were Demo- 
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erats.’? During that meeting of the Supreme Election Board two 
rules were laid down for the conduct of the coming election. The 


- first of these was that any recognized political party could nominate 


four candidates for Congress if that political party nominated them 
ata properly held convention. The second rule issued was that any 
town aspiring to be a county seat and have its name printed on the 
ballots must notify the Supreme Election Board by October 1.7 
From the time these rules were issued the campaign for ratification 
began in full swing. 


During the campaign for ratification, just as during the con- 
vention, there was great newspaper opposition. While the convention 


-had been in session almost every newspaper in the territory had 


opposed it; only a few had approved. But from the time the con- 
vention closed it was cause for notice when the campaign received 
any favorable publicity. 


Highly played up in the newspapers was the rejection of a 
challenge to a debate on the Sequoyah statehood movement by H. G. 
Baker, chairman of the Sequoyah Campaign Committee, sent to the 
Single Statehood Executive Committee of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, holding a meeting in Tulsa on September 19. The chal- 
lenge was rejected, they said, because it was sent on behalf of a 
constitutional convention which ‘‘was not representative and because 
of the unfair methods and the proposed way of holding election.’ 
The Single Statehood Executive Committee then proposed holding 
an election in Indian Territory on the issue of uniting with Oklahoma 
or having a separate state.74 While no such election, as suggested by 
the single staters, was ever held, if it had been it most likely would 
have approved the separate state idea. Paul Nesbitt quotes Haskell 
as saying the Democrats of Indian Territory ‘‘accepted ... . single 
statehood because they knew there was no possible chance of getting 
any other kind of enabling act.’”"> William H. Murray has written 
concerning separate statehood :76 


“The movement was unpopular. . .. among all the newspapers, and 
professional men generally, but it was intensely popular with the Indians 
and farmers, most of whom belonged to the Farmers Union, to the astonish- 
ment of the element that otherwise would be called the ‘Leaders of the 
people.’ ” 


Dr. W. W. Groom, at present the secretary of the Scottish Rite Con- 
sistory in McAlester, told this writer that during that period when 
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he had been a young medical doctor in Bristow he had favored 
separate statehood. Doctor Groom said he found most of the whites 
in Indian Territory favored it also, for most of them came from the 
South or from border states, and thus they had little or nothing 
in common with the ‘‘short grassers’’ of Oklahoma Territory, who 
eame from Kansas or other Northern states.77 Taking the state 
ments of Haskell, Murray, and Groom as a base, one can assume that 
most people in Indian Territory did want separate statehood, but 
it might be charged that those opinions are biased since they come 
from men definitely favorable to separate statehood. To this charge 
the answer must be that they were reasonable, well-thought opinions, 
and each from a different facet of the question and from men well 
acquainted in the territory. They were not hasty, ill-considered 
statements made with the purpose of swaying either an audience or 
a reader to a cause, for each statement was made or written many 
years after separate statehood, as an issue, was dead, and as a 
possibility in the future was unthinkable. 


On September 23 a convention was held in Checotah protesting 
against the Sequoyah movement. With about three hundred present 
a six-pointed resolution was approved which opposed the Sequoyah 
Constitution and pledged the group to single statehood.7§ 


H. G. Baker, who had earlier challenged any member of the 
Single Statehood Executive Committee to a debate on the Sequoyah 
movement, replied September 24 to the challenge to hold an election 
just on single or separate statehood. In refusing the challenge he 
stated: ‘‘ ... . we assume, of course, that you do not expect us to 
accept the terms. .... ”? Baker then stated that a vote of ‘‘No’’ on 
the Sequoyah Constitution could be considered as meaning the 
people of Indian Territory favored single statehood."9 


In mid-September the Independent Statehood Club of Bacone, 
formed of students from Indian University and Bacone College, 
challenged the students of the University of Oklahoma to a debate 
on the question: ‘‘Resolved, That Indian Territory should be ad- 
mitted to the union as a state without the annexation of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma.’’ The Bacone club offered to support the af- 
firmative side.8° This challenge was refused.8! 


On Thursday, September 28, two conventions were held in Ok- 
mulgee, and each of them split over the statehood issue. In the 
first, the annual convention of the Indian Territory Suffrage League, 
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which was attended by one hundred and nine persons, one hundred 
members declared in a resolution for Sequoyah. The other nine 
members bolted the convention and held a rump convention for 
single statehood.8? The second convention was a meeting of about 
eighty Negroes. When the chairman of the group, W. A. Rentie, re- 
fused to entertain a motion to pass a resolution favoring single 
statehood, sixty-two of the group left and reorganized in order to 
be able to pass such a resolution.83 The original purpose of the 
Negro convention was not stated in the newspaper article. 


In an editorial on September 29, the Muskogee Phoenix pre- 
dicted that within two weeks after Congress convened in December 
that the fight for separate statehood would be dropped. To sub- 
stantiate their argument they quoted John R. Thomas, one of the 
Sequoyah Congressional nominees as saying: ‘‘ What we want is state- 
hood and if we can not get separate statehood then let us be joined 
to Oklahoma, only let there be no delay.’’84 If the Phoenix did not 
distort the meaning in the Thomas quotation, then there would be 
little delay in that next session of Congress in granting single 
statehood, for separate statehood meant a long, hard, and con- 
tinuous fight, for Thomas, it can be seen, was pledging himself not 
to statehood for the proposed State of Sequoyah, but just to state- 
hood. This idea of statehood, single or double, had been the original 
aim of Charles N. Haskell when he called on Chief Pleasant Porter 
the preceding July after reading the Norman eall; yet as seen on 
page 69 the Sequoyah Convention itself passed a resolution on 
September 7 stating exactly the opposite. The Phoeniz, then, if they 
did not distort the Thomas statement, had been right all along in 
predicting that the Sequoyah Convention would aid single statehood, 
for here was one of the Sequoyah nominees urging statehood with 
Oklahoma, if necessary. 


That same day, September 29, the Cherokee National Council 
passed Joint Resolution No. 11, which opposed union with Oklahoma 
and resolved that the Cherokee people favored separate statehood 
for the area of the Five Civilized Tribes and the Quapaw Reservation. 
The resolution also approved the Sequoyah Constitution.®® 


The Phoenix on Sunday, October 1, in an effort to increase the 
advertising of the paper, boost its circulation, or just simply in the 
interests of good journalism, published a souvenir edition of twenty- 
eight pages on the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention. Other 
than the news and features of the normal eight page paper, this 
edition contained biographies of nineteen leaders of the convention, 
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the constitution, lists of most of the committees, and pictures of many 
of the prominent members.’ The publication of this edition did not 
indicate that the newspaper was changing its stand on the issue of 
statehood, for it did not lessen its editorial criticism and slanted 
stories on the campaign then in progress for ratification of the 
constitution. 


The next day Senator Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, slated to 
be the chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee in the com- 
ing Fifty-ninth Congress, stopped over in Muskogee during his tour 
of Indian Territory. During an interview, Senator Clapp stated he 
had reached the conclusion that the people of Muskogee preferred 
separate statehood.8? In view of the Senator being a member of the 
Republican Party this interview was widely quoted and often dis- 
torted later. 


On October 7, Chairman Pleasant Porter called for all of the 
delegates to the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention to reconvene 
in South McAlester on Saturday, October 14, at ten o’clock.88 This 
meeting was to be held in order that all of the delegates could sign 
the constitution. 


On October 12 and 13, the Phoenix quoted President Roosevelt 
and Senator Beveridge, each of whom had given statements favoring 
single statehood. In an editorial the Phoenix on October 12 quoted the 
Kansas City Star of October 8; which had quoted the President as 
saying: ‘‘I want you to have statehood .... but not for Oklahoma 
alone. I am with you for joint statehood for Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, and I would also like to see New Mexico and Arizona 
come in as one state.’’8? The day after the Phoenix quoted the 
President, a letter was printed on the front page addressed to S. T. 
Bledsoe of Ardmore and signed by Senator Albert J. Beveridge; 
two excerpts from the letter follow :% 


. It is my emphatic opinion that the bill making Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory one state under the name of Oklahoma will pass both 
the House and the Senate, and become a law very early in the next session. 
cere. no bill making Indian Territory a state has the slightest chance 
of passage. 


Men in public life are not surprised at schemes such as you describe the 
Separate statehood plan in Indian Territory to be. Answering your 
question as to what effect such manipulation will have on the next Congress: 
I answer that I think it will have no effect at all. Certainly it would not 
have the slightest effect on myself. . . . 


This letter by Beveridge was widely quoted throughout the Indian 
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Territory press in the remaining period before the vote on the 
Sequoyah Constitution. 


In an editorial in the same issue that printed the Beveridge 
letter, the Phoenix appealed to the delegates of the Sequoyah con- 
vention, scheduled to meet in South McAlester on the next day, to 
withdraw their constitution and join the group urging single state- 
hood.*! This editorial was addressed to the separate state advocates 
in Indian Territory. In the edition of the following day, the 
Phoenix claimed the county seat elections were only being held to 
draw voters to the polls and that the election of November 7 was 
not an election on statehood at all. In six different editorial items, 
the Phoenix then urged the electorate to stay away from the polls.% 


‘Of course, the Phoenix was right in its statement that the county 


seat elections were being held only to draw voters, for had not 
Charles N. Haskell purposefully intended such to be the case? 


On Saturday, October 14, at ten-thirty, the Sequoyah Con- 
stitutional Convention reconvened in the Opera House in South 
McAlester. One hundred and forty-three delegates were there 
from twenty-five of the twenty-six recording districts. At this meet- 
ing in South McAlester, three major events took place: first, an 
anti-labor provision in the constitution was stricken; second, the 
time for towns being allowed to file for county seat was extended 
from October 1 to October 17; and third, the delegates authorized 
Chairman Pleasant Porter and Secretary Alexander Posey to sign 
the constitution for them.%4 This latter was done to avoid the expense 
of engrossing the entire document of approximately 35,000 words 
on parchment until they were certain that Congress would pass an 
enabling act. 


On Tuesday morning, October 17, it was reported that E. A. 
DeMeules, the treasurer of the Finance Committee of the Sequoyah 
Constitutional Convention, resigned his post.*® There was no state- 


ment as to why he resigned. The Phoenix, which had reported the 


DeMeules resignation also had a column on the requirement of the 
Supreme Election Board making it mandatory for each town wishing 


to be listed on the ballot as a candidate for county seat to pay 
$100.00 to the Board. This requirement, not previously mentioned 


sh ad gia fle aa as 


in the press, was to aid in the payment of the expenses of the con- 
vention and the printing of the ballots. The paper stating its 
opinion in the news item: ‘‘The surprising thing is that there are 
not 480 counties on that map and that efforts were not made to get 
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from three to a dozen applications for county seat privileges from 
each.’’6 This statement, coupled with the DeMeules’ resignation 
under the same heading, left the impression that the leaders of the 
Sequoyah Convention were only making an effort to swindle the 
various towns out of their money and that E. A. DeMeules could 
stand it no longer. This would tend to. show the healthy respect 
held for the chances of the constitution being ratified in the com- 
ing election and efforts to swing all possible voters against it. 


Two days later the Phoenix reported in a very biased article 
of the disbandment of the Separate State Club of Coweta and its 
reorganization into a single state club. According to the paper it 
occurred on the night of October 17.%% 


On October 21, the Phoenix published the statehood views of 
one hundred and five of the newspapers in Indian Territory. Of 
those, they listed seventy-eight as against separate statehood, six- 
teen for it, and only eleven as neutral. Of all the newspapers listed, 
there was only one listed as neutral from the Chickasaw Nation, and 
none as for it from that nation. The one neutral paper in the 
Chickasaw Nation was the Wynnewood New Era. 


A letter from Speaker Joseph Cannon to Delegate Bird S. Me- 
Guire was published under a Pawnee, Oklahoma Territory, dateline 
of October 24. In part the letter from Cannon read: ‘‘I would 
consider the very best way to defeat statehood entirely, would be 
to advocate separate statehood.’’*? This letter was widely quoted 
throughout the territory with one aim in mind—that of counteracting 
the influence of the Sequoyah speakers and the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw National Councils passing resolutions favoring separate 
statehood. These two bodies had each passed resolutions opposing 
union with Oklahoma Territory and commending the Sequoyah Con- 
stitution to their constituents.10° 


While the Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw National Councils 
had in September and October passed resolutions favoring the 
Sequoyah movement, the Creek National Council passed, by a vote 
of forty-six to twenty-six, a lengthy resolution against it. This 
resolution stated that the Government of the United States had 
bound itself in ‘‘treaty’’ with the Creek Nation never to form a 
state or territory from the land they occupied without their consent.19 
Thus Pleasant Porter, who had been instructed by the twenty-three 
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tribal leaders on July 14 to oppose any kind of statehood with 
Oklahoma Territory, yet had signed an agreement with Charles N. 
Haskell and other Chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes on July 18 
‘to approve such a union on the failure of Congress to agree to 
Indian Territory statehood, met with strong opposition in his own 
legislature. The resolution, which this opposition group passed, 
also stated that the Creek Nation was against the Sequoyah move- 
ment for if Congress did not approve it then the leaders were to 
work for passage of a single statehood bill. This move of the Creek 
legislature late in October no doubt hurt the campaign but to what 
extent it is difficult to determine. 


On Sunday, October 29, Reverend E. M. Sweet, secretary of 
the Indian Territory Church Federation For Prohibition State- 
hood, had a full page article published in the Muskogee Phoenix on 
the prohibition article in the Sequoyah Constitution. He urged all 
to vote on the constitution and for those who did not vote on it to 
write Senator Albert J. Beveridge and Congressman Edward L. 
Hamilton urging prohibition. The article ended: ‘‘ .... The enemy 
will endeavor to make it appear that all who do not vote for the 
constitution are against prohibition.’’!°? It can be seen by this that 
the members of the Constitution Committee had chosen wisely when 
it was decided to include a modified form of prohibition among the 
many parts of the lengthy document, for by doing so they were to 
garner a great number of the ‘‘dry state’’ votes. 


As the campaign for ratification drew to a close a number of 
newspapers throughout the Territory fought the election bitterly. 
On Saturday, November 4, the Phoenix reprinted fourteen editorials 
from different newspapers which were hostile either to separate 
statehood or the election being held. On the morning of the elec- 
tion this paper climaxed its fight against separate statehood by 
having four different editorial items urging the people to refrain 
from going to the polls to vote.1% These appeals to the citizenry 
to ignore the election were an attempt to offset speeches made 

throughout Indian Territory urging everyone to vote, whether they 
- yoted for ratification or not, but at least to exercise the freedom of 
the ballot. 


The leaders of the convention did not wait for the Campaign 
Committee to do all the work in the campaign for ratification. 
In 1911, almost six years after the campaign, Charles N. Haskell 
wrote that he remembered speaking at some fifty-two different 
meetings. He also stated that doubtless other speakers, such as 
John R. Thomas, W. W. Hastings, William H. Murray, D. C. 
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McCurtain, and Joseph M. LaHay, did as much or more than he.'* 


In the Chickasaw Nation, William H. Murray took charge of the 
campaign. It was in that region that the opposition was the 
strongest, and Murray reports there was ‘‘rough stuff’’ ; of all 
kinds except the throwing of eggs. Several times in the Chickasaw 
Nation the speakers found courtrooms and even streets closed to 
them.1!% 


The election day, November 7, was a clear day, which aided 
in bringing out the vote everywhere except in the Chickasaw Nation. 
There the poll books and ballots were often acquired by the opposi- 
tion and in some cases burned and otherwise destroyed. This was 
supposed to have occurred at Lindsay, and Murray, on finding out 
who did it, said to him: ‘‘Now you put it into your head that Lindsay 
will never be a county seat. I will be in whatever convention may 
be ealled to frame a constitution, if this fall down.’’°* It is note- 
worthy that Lindsay was never made a county seat in Oklahoma. 


The following day, the Phoenix, which at that time seldom ever 
used headlines on its front page, reported the election as ‘‘A WATER- 
LOO!’’ This was in inch type. The entire front page of the 
newspaper was devoted to returns on the election on ratifying the 
Sequoyah Constitution. The vote given at the time the paper went 
to press was 16,189 in favor of ratification, to 3,175 opposed. <A 
number of towns were listed as having no votes cast either for or 
against the constitution. On succeeding days, the Phoenix reported 
changes in the vote, and by November 14 they reported a total of 
20,117 votes had been east. This report showed the vote by 
individual towns, but did not list any of the rural precincts. Two 
days later the South McAlester Capital reported by noon that day 
that the total vote had reached over 49,000 with over three hundred 
precincts yet to report.1°° On November 18, the Supreme Election 
Board issued a statement certifying the final tabulation of the elec- 
tion as 65,352 votes cast. Of this number 56,279 were for ratifica- 
tion and 9,073 were against it. The Phoenix, in publishing this 
statement, pointed out that no official tabulation of the election 
returns had been given out by the Supreme Election Board. The 
paper closed the article as follows: ‘‘In the meantime the only 
tabulated list of votes yet given to the public was that published in 
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the Phoenix, which will hold good until substituted by the ‘official’ 
list of places and votes,’’!10 


The Finance Committee issued its final report on November 
13, showing that less than $9,900 had been spent.!!!_ Haskell, writing 
of the expense of the election has stated :1!2 


The expense of the campaign, printing, tickets, etc., amounted to some 
six thousand dollars. About eighteen hundred dollars of this amount was 
contributed by various towns that were candidates for county seat in the 
various counties and by numerous contributions over the state about 

twenty-three hundred and fifty dollars was sent into the committee, and I, 
myself, contributed a total of eighteen hundred and fifty dollars during 
the course of the campaign .... 


The difference between the Committee’s figures and Haskell’s esti- 
mate was probably due to the lapse of some six years between the 
two reports. 


Although a greater vote had been cast than was expected by 
either backers or opponents of the proposed State of Sequoyah, 
there was little to encourage any hopes for such a state, for on 
November 16, President Roosevelt was again quoted as favoring 
single statehood for the two territories.1% 


On the first day of the Fifty-ninth Congress, four statehood 
bills affecting Oklahoma and Indian Territory were introduced into 
the House of Representatives. Only the one introduced by Congress- 
man Arthur P. Murphy of Missouri provided for statehood for 
Sequoyah.1!4 


: 


The next day was received the President’s fifth annual message. 
Pertaining to statehood for the four remaining territories, he said :15 


I recommend that Indian Territory and Oklahoma be admitted as one 
‘State and that New Mexico and Arizona be admitted as one State. There 
is no obligation upon us to treat territorial subdivisions, which are matters 
of convenience only, as binding us on the question of admission to State- 
hood. Nothing has taken up more time in the Congress during the past 
four years than the question as to the Statehood to be granted to the 
four Territories above mentioned, and after careful consideration of all 
that has been developed in the discussions of the question, I recommend 
that they be immediately admitted as two States. 


This recommendation of single statehood for the territories was 
in line with the President’s earlier commitments and the policy of 
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his party. It was no doubt a blow to Sequoyah adherents, for it 
not only ignored the expressed wishes of most of the people in 
Indian Territory but recommended violation of the Atoka Agree- 
ment, which had been enacted into law in 1898, and the earlier 
treaties with the Five Civilized Tribes. 


During the next few days several events took place in Wash- 
ington which attracted a good deal of attention in Indian Territory. 
Congressman Hamilton introduced three omnibus bills for single 
statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Territory and for Arizona and 
New Mexico. One of these bills was later amended and passed as an 
enabling act for Oklahoma and Indian Territory to form a state. 
Senator Beveridge also introduced an omnibus bill to grant state- 
hood to two states formed from the four territories.¥* But attract- 
ing far more attention than the introduction of bills was the special 
train carrying at least two hundred single staters from Oklahoma 
City and one razor-back hog that was picked up along the way to 
create publicity. The hog, placarded ‘‘STATEHOOD,’’” was 
photographed widely in Washington, and probably didn’t hurt the 
cause of single statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Territory; be- 
cause many groups had gone to Washington for one thing or another, 
but never one with a hog for publicity; attention was thus focused 
on this group and its desires. 


On December 23, Pleasant Porter returned from Washington to 
Muskogee and made the statement that a single statehood bill would 
pass during that session of Congress after a hard fight.48 A few 
days later Congressman Murphy of Missouri was visiting his wife’s 
parents in Muskogee and complained because there were no ad- 
vocates of Sequoyah in Washington to aid him in gaining support in 
the two houses of Congress for such a state. The newspaper, in 
commenting on Murphy’s statement, asked what had become of the 
committee of twenty appointed to lobby in Congress for the proposed 
state, the four Congressmen elected, and the others who were work- 
ing for such a bill. 


_ Just exactly what did happen to these committees is shrouded 
in mystery. It is known that on the last day of the Sequoyah Con- 
stitutional Convention two committees were appointed to go to- 
Washington ; this is recorded in the report of the day’s session in the 
Muskogee Phoenix of September 9, 1905. One of those committees 
as stated was composed of the four Congressional nominees and 
Charles N. Haskell and William H. Murray. David M. Hodge, 
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' who was not a member of either committee, left his home in Broken 
Arrow on December 3 to join a group in Muskogee, leaving for 
_ Washington to lobby for the proposed state.12° It is probable that 
Hodge represented the Supreme Election Board and went along to 
certify the election figures. The writer has not been able to determine 
who was among the group that went or when they left Muskogee and 
when they returned. Oscar Presley Fowler has written of the 
meeting of the group with President Roosevelt in the White House, 
and Roosevelt’s telling the group that it was against party policy to 
form separate states from Oklahoma and Indian Territory. Fowler 
then relates the shock felt by Hodge upon hearing the President 
tell them it was not expedient to form the State of Sequoyah, and 
then that Hodge was so disgusted that he walked out of the White 
House with Roosevelt calling for him to come back and talk things 
over. It is said he caught the next train west for Indian Territory 
and changed that day from a life-long Republican to an active 
Democrat.!?!_ William H. Murray has written that C. L. Long, one 
of the Republican Congressmen elected in the Sequoyah election, 
was the only one who stayed in Washington and actively lobbied 
for passage of a Sequoyah enabling act.!22 Murray also stated that 
he and Haskell had been appointed on the committee of six with the 
four Congressmen because it was intended that the first legislature 
of the proposed State would elect them as U. S. Senators, but that 
neither he nor Haskell went with the group to Washington to aid 
in urging passage of an enabling act. Why neither he nor Haskell 
went, he did not relate. 


On January 8, 1906, the first Jackson Day dinner of the Demo- 
eratic Party of Oklahoma and Indian Territory was held in Okla- 
homa City. S. M. Rutherford served as toastmaster, and Haskell, 
who was one of the principal speakers, called for unity in the party 
organization for the two territories. The fact that these two men 
had been two of the hardest workers in the Sequoyah Convention, 
and Haskell had even been vice-chairman, was pointed out in an 
editorial in the Muskogee Phoenix two days later.1** It could hardly 
be forgotten by the paper’s readers that only nine days before, 
Congressman Murphy was complaining because of lack of support of 
Sequoyah lobbyists. Although it is difficult to set the date for the 
change from a live to a dead political issue, it is no doubt true that 
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on the night Haskell called for a unified Democratic Party in Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories, the Sequoyah issue was dead. 


Hight days after the Jackson Day dinner referred to above, 
Senator Joseph B. Foraker, a Republican from Ohio, presented to 
the Senate the memorial and constitution prepared by the Sequoyah 
Constitutional Convention. It was referred to the Committee on 
Printing, and when printed, the memorial was twenty-seven pages 
long, its six exhibits twenty pages long, and the constitution was 
forty pages long; a colored county map of the proposed state was 
attached.!24 The memorial lists eight major reasons why Sequoyah 
should be admitted as a state; they are as follows: first, this reason 
was broken down into eleven different items such as area, population, 
ete.; second, under the laws and treaties of the United States; third, 
under precedents used in interpreting the constitution; fourth, in 
the consideration of the welfare and ‘‘true interests’’ of the country; 
fifth, political party pledges; sixth, the welfare of the Mississippi 
valley; the seventh and eighth reasons are quoted in full :!** 


Seventh: (a) Joint statehood with Oklahoma would violate the treaties 
of the United States and its contracts as to statehood and 
as to prohibition. 

(b) Would do violence to the wishes of the people of Sequoyah. 

(c) Would be contrary to the wishes of the people of Oklahoma. 

(d) Would be against the interests, sentiments, and ideas of both 
communities. 

(e) Would violate every precedent in the admission of States, 
as Congress never in the history of the country have com- 
Ppelled the merger of two States or of two Territories. 


Highth: The Constitution herewith submitted represents the will of the 
people of the State of Sequoyah; the wishes of a people who have been 
grossly misrepresented by a propaganda advocating a union with Oklahoma, 
in the promotion of selfish interest, on behalf of the railroads, the liquor 
traffic, ambitious town promoters, and professional politicians. 


This introduction of the memorial with these eight reasons eovered 
but two pages; they were elaborated upon in the twenty-five pages 
of the memorial which followed. The memorial was signed by 
Pleasant Porter and Alexander Posey.126 


The six exhibits were lettered from A to F. Exhibit A was 
a protest from the Creek National Council to Congress against single 
statehood, dated December 15, 1903. Exhibit B contained the 
resolutions of the Eufaula Convention of May 21, 1903; a memorial 
from the Cherokee Nation against single statehood, dated November 
14, 1901; a letter to Congressman Edward L. Hamilton from Prin- 
cipal Chief Green McCurtain, a memorial to Congress from the 
Choctaw Nation against single statehood, both of the latter without 
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a date but from the context it may be assumed they were written 
in October of 1903; and a letter to the Republican members of 


Congress from the Republican Territorial Committee of Oklahoma 


Territory against single statehood, dated July 8, 1903. Exhibit C 
was a report of the Creek conference of July 14, 1905, held in 
Muskogee and authorizing Pleasant Porter to work for separate 
statehood and expressly opposing ‘‘any scheme of alliance with the 
present citizens and Territory of Oklahoma. ... . »? Exhibit D was 
a resolution by the Choctaw National Council approving the Sequoyah 
Constitution. Exhibit E was a resolution by the Chickasaw National 
Council approving the Sequoyah Constitution. Exhibit F was a 
resolution by the Cherokee National Council approving the Sequoyah 
Constitution.1!7 


The Sequoyah Constitution is a very lengthy document, ap- 
proximately thirty-five thousand words and second only in size 
to the constitution adopted by Oklahoma in 1907. It is made up 
of eighteen articles and two hundred and seventy sections. William 
H. Murray has written that soon after he moved to Indian Territory 
he decided that the Populist theories were largely correct.128 Others 
of the committee that wrote the constitution no doubt were in- 
fluenced just as strongly by Populism, for their work is largely 
Populist doctrine. The entire Sequoyah Constitution shows a lack 
of faith in the legislative branch of the state its writers were at- 
tempting to form. W. Brooke Graves has written that the decline 
in prestige of legislatures ‘‘has been due largely to the failure of 
the legislatures to respond to the trust imposed in them..... te 
Nowhere is this distrust exhibited more clearly than in Articles 
III and XII, containing descriptions of the legislative branch and 
all of the divisions and boundaries of the state respectively. Much 
that was included in Article III could have been left for enactment 
as statutes or as rules by the legislature. Article XII, which con- 
tained almost six thousand words, described the boundaries of every 
county, senatorial, and cireuit court district of the state besides a 
number of other provisions; only a very minor amount of what 
was written in this article needed to have been included within 


the constitution. The county boundaries were without doubt in- 


eluded with the thought in mind of bringing out the vote by having a 
fight over the county seat in each locality. In general the Sequoyah 
Constitution followed the trend of that decade: it was long, detailed, 
harnessed and double-checked the legislature, and embodied much 
Populist doctrine. 


Among the many similarities between the Sequoyah Constitu- 


tion and the Oklahoma Constitution adopted in 1907, none stand 
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State Seal adopted by the 
Sequoyah Convention 


out more clearly than the sections describing the official seal and the 
county boundaries. Although Oklahoma was the forty-sixth state 
admitted to the Union, its constitution varied little from other state 
constitutions, except for the description of county boundaries.!*° 
The resemblance of the official seals described in the two consti- 
tutions is so close that it clearly shows the same person designed 
them. Reverend A. Grant Evans, in designing the Great Seal of 
the State of Sequoyah placed a five pointed star in the center with 
one point at the bottom; each of the five points contained the symbol 
from the seal of one of the Five Civilized Tribes. The upper left 
hand point contained the symbol from the Cherokee seal; the upper 
right hand point contained the symbol from the Creek seal; the 
lower left hand point the symbol from the Choctaw seal; the lower 
right hand point the symbol from the Seminole seal; and the lowest 
point contained the symbol from the seal of the Chickasaw Nation. 
Between the two upper points was the figure of Sequoyah containing 
a tablet with the letters ‘‘A J J Q C’’, meaning ‘‘ We are Brethren.’’ 
Between the points of the star were forty-five other stars represent- 
ing the other forty-five states of the Union.43!_ The seal itself was 
designed by Evans and drawn by C. H. Sawyer. Of its presentation 
it was said: ‘‘The original drawing when submitted to the committee 
was greeted with great enthusiasm and both Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Sawyer here highly complimented on their work.’’32 
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In but one major policy did the Sequoyah Constitution differ 
from the Oklahoma Constitution; this was on the prohibition issue. 
; Prohibition was to be the state law, but it was a modified form 
of prohibition. It provided for the operation of a whiskey dis- 
pensary in each county of the state to dispense liquor for medicinal 
purposes only. It was also provided that the possession of a federal 
liquor dealer’s permit should be prima facie evidence of intention 
to violate the regulation.4%3 Although violation of this article was 
to be punishable by a fine of from $50 to $1,000 and by imprison- 
ment of from sixty days to one year and one day, such violation 
was not to be considered under any condition a felony nor could 
such a violation ever prohibit one from holding an office of trust in 
the state.!°4 Such a prohibition article is hardly worthy of commenda- 
tion, for it merely invited violation. 


In a thorough study of the constitution which Senator Foraker 
presented to the Senate on January 16, 1906, one finds four major 
views expressed. The four are: first, the agency theory, or, that 
the government of the state is merely the agent for a sovereign 
people; second, the doctrine of separation of powers; third, the 
doctrine of checks and balances; and fourth, the doctrine of natural 
rights. The first and fourth of these doctrines are reiterated 
throughout the entire constitution. 


Seven days after Foraker’s presentation of the Sequoyah 
memorial and constitution the majority and minority reports on 
H. R. 12707 were issued. This bill was an omnibus bill providing 
for statehood for two states composed of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories and Arizona and New Mexico Territories. The portion of the 
minority report dealing with the first two territories stated in part :!°® 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory are entitled to separate statehood, 
and we prefer that each should be admitted as a State, but being con- 
vinced that the people of the Indian Territory prefer one State with Okla- 
homa, rather than no State, the minority reluctantly consent to vote for 
the measure ..... 


The following day the Muskogee Phoenix quoted an editorial from 
the Saint Lowis Republic; part of it read as follows :1%6 


It has long been apparent that this Republican Congress will give no 
heed to the promises of separate statehood by which the Indians of the 
Five Tribes were induced to surrender their tribal governments. But the . 
Indians are powerless to enforce the bargains which Congress made with 
them, and organized government is absolutely necessary to the whites who 
have gone, and are still fast going into the Territory. 
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On January 25, Senator Porter J. MeCumber of North Dakota, in- 
troduced a bill providing for the admission of the State of Se- 
quoyah.137 His bill had come too late though, for it was already 
recognized by the minority report of the House of Representatives 
on H. R. 12707 that such-a bill had no chance of passage. 


Within less than five months, on June 16, 1906, President 
Roosevelt signed the amended H. R. 12707 making Oklahoma and 


-Indiatt Territories a single state.1°8 Beveridge’s biographer, in writing 


of the signing of the enabling act, has quoted the Indianapolis Star of 
June 17, 1906 :1°9 


“When Roosevelt signed the statehood bill, he reached across the 
table to grasp Beveridge’s hand and say: ‘Senator Beveridge, the con- 
gratulations are due you, and now with all my heart I congratulate you 
upon the great work finished and a great battle splendidly fought.’ ” 


The fight referred to was not over Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories, but over Beveridge’s attempt to also form a state from 
Arizona and New Mexico. The latter provision had been deleted 
from the bill before its passage. Thus ended all hope for a separate 
state for Indian Territory. 


CoNcLUSION 


With the signing by President Roosevelt of the Enabling Act 
on June 16, 1906, all opposition to a union of the two territories 
was effectively silenced. Since almost every writer on this phase 
of Oklahoma’s history has credited the Sequoyah Constitutional 
Convention with aiding the passage of that single statehood act, 
it is well that one should determine how far this is true, and if so, 
why. In concluding this study, it should be shown why a separate 
statehood bill failed of passage by Congress, and also other results 
of the Convention. 


The Sequoyah Constitutional Convention did show to Congress 
that the Indians of Indian Territory were capable of organizing a 
state government; at least it showed they could write a charter 
for such a government. While most of the constitution was not 
written by full-bloods, much of it was written by men of Indian 
blood. Members of Congress could have recognized this ability of 
the Indians prior to this time, if they had chosen, but since they 
did not, the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention dramatized this 
native Indian trait. This one convention proved to those Congress- 


men who had doubted this Indian ability that their doubts were 
unfounded. 
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In another and even more important way did the Sequoyah 
Constitutional Convention aid in bringing single statehood. A 
-number of the leaders of the convention had agreed that if Congress 
would not grant statehood to Sequoyah then they would agree to 
union with Oklahoma Territory. Three of the principal Chiefs of 
the Five Civilized Tribes had signed such an agreement with Charles 
N. Haskell in Muskogee on July 18, 1905. To most Indians, and 
more especially to such a tower of strength as Chief Pleasant Porter, 
such an agreement could not honorably be broken. Thus when 
Porter saw the hopelessness of such a state as promised by Congress 
being formed, he acquiesced in silence. Haskell and William H. 
Murray had no doubt seen the same future for the proposed state 
even earlier than Chief Porter, for they did not even bother to go to 
sere to help lobby for the object of their labors of several 
months. 


Regardless of all the promises Congress might make, either in 
treaty form or as statutes, Congress itself is the final judge as to 
whether it shall keep those promises. If the promise made is with 
an equal power, it more than likely will keep it, but if the promise 
is made with a weak and helpless people, the chances are that it 
will be kept only if it is politically expedient. In the case of 
promises made to the Five Civilized Tribes in both treaty and statute 
form relating to their right to forming a state, they were not kept 
because it was not expedient to do so. Angelo C. Scott has stated 
the issue very concisely when he wrote that the Republicans, ‘‘ .... 
felt that a state created out of Indian Territory would always be 
Democratic and that Oklahoma would be at best doubtful, and 
didn’t want always two and generally four Democratic United 
States senators from this section of the country.’’!* 


The Democratic senators could have filibustered the question 
and prevented Indian Territory from being joined with Oklahoma 
Territory, but they would not have been able to bring a bill for 
Sequoyah out of the committee headed by Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, for had not Senator Beveridge written, ‘‘Certainly no 
bill making Indian Territory a state has the slightest chance of 
passage.’’!41_ Such a bill would have had to wait several years, but 
the conditions in Indian Territory demanded immediate action. 
Thus all chance for a separate statehood bill failed because the 
Republicans feared it would mean four Democratic senators and 
because the Democrats realized that the chaotic conditions in Indian 
Territory demanded a state government, even if it was in union with 
Oklahoma Territory. 


140 Angelo C. Scott, The Story of Oklahoma City, p. 126. 
141 shes J. Beveridge to S. T. Bledsoe, Muskogee Phoenix, October 13, 1905, 


ip. il, cols. 1-2. 
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What were the other results of the Sequoyah Constitutional 
Convention, both direct and indirect. There were three main results 
of that convention which have not been related here. They were: 
first, it formed the nucleus of a group that remained strong in Okla- 
homa politics for over thirty years after the convention adjourned ; 
second, it prepared a model constitution for use by the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention held in Guthrie; the third, it succeeded, 
through the refusal of Congress to grant statehood to Sequoyah, in 
breaking down the strong vocal opposition of the Indians to union 
with Oklahoma Territory. Each of these will be discussed separately. 


The leaders of the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention con- 
trolled to a great extent the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention 
held soon after the passage of the enabling act. As for the State’s 
first elected officials, it is common knowledge that Charles N. 
Haskell, Robert L. Owen, and William H. Murray received three of 
the four highest political positions in the new state. W. W. Hastings 
was later elected as Congressman from the Second Congressional 
District and served in that capacity for a number of years. William 
H. Murray later served as a Congressman and from 1931 to 1935 
as Governor of Oklahoma. Even at the present time he is a force 
to deal with in the political campaigns of this state. Numerous other 
leaders in the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention held minor offices 
in the state. 


The constitution written in Muskogee between August 21 and 
September 8, 1905, was no doubt of great aid to the framers of the 
Oklahoma Constitution. The similarities between the two documents 
are numerous. The Great Seal and the description of the counties 
are almost identical in form. Other similarities which may be found 
by comparing the two constitutions are: many of the county names 
in eastern Oklahoma are as shown in the Sequoyah Constitution; the 
bill of rights in the two closely resemble each other; the requirement 
of teaching agriculture and domestic science in the public schools may 
be found in each; the article forming the Corporation Commission 
is quite similar in the two constitutions; and finally, and most im- 
portant of all, is the Populist spirit of distrusting the elected officials 
which is embodied in both the Sequoyah and Oklahoma Constitutions. 


Effective Indian opposition to union with Oklahoma Terri- 
tory died out after Congress refused to grant the admission of 
Sequoyah. More than one writer has heralded this as a feat of 
which to boast, but it was in reality anything but that. Excepting 
the highly intelligent, vocal, and politically ambitious Indian of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, the Indian became apathetic over his condi- 
tion. Added evidence was given the Indian to confirm his opinion 
that the white man would not keep his word even when written 
in laws and treaties. While it is true that some of the Indians 
became very active participants in the new state government, it. 


ce 
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may also be true that more of them would have taken a greater part 
in a government formed exclusively over Indian Territory. There 
4s reason to believe that an Indian state might have protected the 

Indians to a greater degree from the land sharks who preyed upon 
them during the first years of the State of Oklahoma’s existence. 


Thus the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention, as a chapter in 
the history of Oklahoma, was an important event. It marked the 
final culmination, in a spectacular form, of a tableau of broken 
treaties with a weak minority group in this country by the United 
States Government. There is a physical law that when a vessel is 
too small to contain the water within it, that the water will overflow 
and seek its own level; likewise, there is a natural law among men 
and nations that when one nation or people is stronger than its 
neighbor the stronger will overwhelm the weaker. This natural law 
which ignores all treaties was exemplified by Congress when it re- 
jected the bid for statehood for the proposed State of Sequoyah. 


APPENDIX C 
OFFICERS OF THE SEQUOYAH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION* 


Temporary Officers 


SUITS Bia 1702 1 ee eae ceca oD Els See a D. C. McCurtain 

Seg 5 SNS, ele Nia pe So-n Omi cepe yee res Alexander Posey 

Lidiya: gor eee O be Me i ee ae J. G. Bennett 

DLOUOPTADNET, fe. cree ee D. J. Dickey 
Permanent Officers 

PENG GD iit: lt Seleees SO ok aaa Men ee ee Ne ee General Pleasant Porter 

Wace-Ch ait Man... ost oe ee Charles N. Haskell 

Pilipe ft es) a det ak OS Seailctbe ph See te Reais ae Alexander Posey 

Assistant Secretaries...................---...- William H. Paul 


James Culberson 
A. B. Cunningham 
James A. Norman 


Servontity dia Aris 2 tosses ese Robert Nichols 
Assistant Sergeant at Arms............. Fred Wiswell 
Officialiireporters 5 Bass E. H. Doyle 
Official Stenographev................-......... D. J. Dickey 


* Muskogee Phoenix, August 22, 1905, p. 1, cols. 1-3. 
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APPENDIX D 


ComMITTEES APPOINTED, OTHER THAN CONSTITUTION, 
CAMPAIGN, AND FINANCE COMMITTEES* 


Committee on Credentials General Pleasant Porter, Chief of the 

Creek Nation 

Green McCurtain, Chief of the Choc- 
taw Nation ‘ 

John F. Brown, Chief of the Seminole 
Nation 

William C. Rogers, Chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation 


Committee on Permanent 

Organization, Rules, 

and Order of Business Charles Baggs, Chickasaw Nation 
U. S. Russell, Choctaw Nation 
Alexander Richmond, Seminole Nation 
S. M. Rutherford, Creek Nation 
J. C. Bushyhead, Cherokee Nation 
Joe M. LaHay, Quapaw Reservation 


Committee on Investigation 
of Atoka Delegation G. A. Melton 
Joe M. LaHay 
Charles LaFlore 
Committee to Select 
Speakers to Address the 
Convention Charles N. Haskell, Chairman 
Joe M. LaHay 
William H. Murray 
U. S. Russell 
W. W. Hastings 
Committee to Work for 
Passage of Enabling 
Act D. M. Hailey 
George W. Benge 
W. W. Hastings 
William P. Thompson 
S. H. Mayes 
W. A. Welch ; 
Cheesie McIntosh 
Solomon J. Homer 
D. M. Faulkner 
J. G. McCombs 
H. C. Nash 
J. Henry Shepherd 
F. R. Brennan 
Leo F. Bennett 
Rey. A. Grant Evans 
Charles Baggs 
G. D. Sleeper 
Silas Armstrong 
Theodore Potts 
George W. Scott 


* Muskogee Phoenix, August 22, 1905, p. 1, cols. 2, 4-6; August 23, 1905 1 
col. 3; August 24, p. 7, col. 4; September 8, 1905, p. 1, f 1; tem! ” To0s" 
p. 1, col. 2; and October 1, 1905, p. 25, col. 1. a ae 


; 
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Committee to Bear the 

Memorial and Constitu- 

tion to Congress Charles N. Haskell 
William H. Murray 
John R. Thomas 
D. C. McCurtain 
Joe M. LaHay 
Cc. L. Long 


Committee to Nominate the 
Four Congressmen John Bullette, Chairman 
Members were not listed. 


APPENDIX E 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION, ITs OFFICERS, AND Its SUBCOMMITTEES* 
PERE UA. 9 cece iar ne on, Sere W. W. Hastings 
Sg ETS SENS ag aah an OSD Ea ly RE oa John R. Thomas 
Se Ts a A CG A ea A. Grant Evans 
PERI TLTE SOOT OLR Prk eee ker et oe P, A. Byers 
MEMBERS 
Appointed by District Delegations Appointed by Chairman Porter 
1. No delegation Cheesie McIntosh 
2. James S. Davenport David M. Hodge 
3. Robert L. Owen Joe M. LaHay 
4. John Bullette William P. Thompson 
By “W.-T Tilly L. B. Bell 
6. W. W. Hastings George W. Benge 
7. Theodore Potts Thomas J. Carlyle 
8. F. R. Brennan George W. Scott 
9. George Harveson J. M. Webb 
10. John R. Thomas Charles Baggs 
11. J. G. McCombs J. Hamp Willis 
12. George W. Grayson J. Henry Shepherd 
13. John F. Brown Masterson Peyton 
14. W. A. Welch Leo F. Bennett 
15. R. B. Coleman Connell Rogers 
16. T. C. Walker Thomas H. Owen 
17. E. M. Moore S. M. Rutherford 
18. Joe Colbert A. S. McKennon 
19. Benjamin J. Vaughan D. C. McCurtain 
20. Frank O. Smith D. M. Hailey 
21. Andy Hutchings William A. Sapulpa 
22. William H. Murray B. H. Whittaker 
23. D. N.. Robb Richard Hill 
24. P. J. Hudson Guy Bowman 
25. Solomon J. Homer R. W. Harrison 
26. W. H. H. Keltner P. A. Byers 


P. A. Byers was appointed to fill vacancy created by illness of 
J. Hamp Willis. 


* Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 1, col. 4; p. 5, cols. 1-2; August 24, 


1905, p. 7, cols. 3-4; and September 1 1905, p. 1, col. 5. 
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APPENDIX F 


COMMITTEE ON CAMPAIGN* 


CODER ry Re ae H. G. Baker 
Vic e—Gl lie ir reg aa John R. Thomas 
Ser Cb LL Yess James G. Bennett 


One member was chosen by each recording district delegation: 


District Member 
1 No delegation 
William P. Thompson 
3 J. A. Tilotson 
4 J. C. Bushyhead 
5 S. H. Mayes 
6 A. S. Wyly 
7 Guy Bowman 
8 W. W. Holder 
9 J. A. Roper 
10 Rev. A. Grant Evans 
11 J. F. Shackleford 
12 J. B. Couch 
13 G. A. Alexander 
14 John W. Frederick 
15 D. C. McCurtain 
16 W. H. Campbell 
£7 Milas Lasater 
18 Ben Lillard 
19 H. B. Johnson 
20 William Gilbert 
21 William Warren 
22 T. K. Whitthorn 
23 Paul B. Smith 
24 Lem W. Oaks 
25 Sam W. Maytubbee 
26 T. D. Talliferro 
Advisory Board 
U. S. Russell William H. Murray 
George W. Scott J. B. Couch 
J. F. Shackleford Benjamin F. Marshall 


Chairman Baker and Secretary Bennett were not members of the convention. 


* Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 5, cols. 2-3; and October 1, 1905 
p. 25, col. 6. ’ ; 
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APPENDIX G 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE* 


(SNAaITIiA Ye Meee oe he. en S. K. Cordon 
DOCRCtAl Varese ace ee eee ys C. E. Myers 
PELORS UP er een. semen oe ee aoe er BE. A. DeMeules 


One member was chosen by each recording district delegation: 


District Member 
af No delegation 
2 Sam F. Parks 
3 J. H. Bartles 
4 W. E. Sanders 
b J. C. Hogan 
6 E. W. Buffington 
7 G. D. Sleeper 
8 Joseph Bruner 
9 Charles E. Myers 
10 E. A. DeMeules 
il S. K. Cordon 
12 J. Burdet 
13 Johnson Tiger 
14 J. E. Reynolds 
15 Henry P. Ward 
16 R. H. Vaughter 
17 J. D. Murray 
18 E. Burfield 
19 R. M. Johnson 
20 George Trent 
21 G. W. Young 
22 H. L. Muldrow 
23 Charles LaFlore 
24 W. W. Wilson 
25 J. M. Webb 
26 J. T. Case 
Auditing Subcommittee 
J. Burdet 
E. W. Buffington 
G. D. Sleeper 
APPENDIX H 
SuPREME ELEcTION Boarp* 
(CUP W REO eee 4- cat Bk ie Maem encnet ae 2 Sut cae ae eeaweer hones D. N. Robb 
VELL OA ETE 00 C2 1 1s oe RE Sec pele Le ns ee ee ee Se ee A. B. Cunningham 
(SIGN GT EL AEH ek ete Se ae ane ee pee ee Coenen SRR eer Carl Pursel 


TABS ca OVE eee co oan SR exe aR ae Ur ap eee i ee David M. Hodge 


D. N. Robb and David M. Hodge were Republicans, while 
A. B. Cunningham and Carl Pursel were Democrats. 


* Muskogee Phoenix, August 23, 1905, p. 5, col. 2; August 24, p. 7, col. 
and August 30, p. 8, col. 4 


* Muskogee Phoenix, September 9, 1905, p. 1, col. 2. 
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APPENDIX I 
ForM OF BALLotT* 
Indian Territory, Proposed State of Sequoyah 


For Ratification of Constitution 


Yes 
No 
For County Seat O82. 2 eee County 


For Congressman at Large to represent the State 
of Sequoyah in the 59th Congress of the United 
States, from the date of admission of this State: 


(Note—The voter, on the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the Constitution, will vote either “yes” 
or “no”, distinctly erasing the other. If, the voter 
votes “no”, that is, for the rejection of the whole 
Constitution, he will ignore the remainder of the 
ticket. If the elector votes “yes” on the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, he may vote for the town 
of his choice for county seat of the county desig- 
nated, and for four representatives of his choice for 
Congressmen, in all cases erasing all words and 
names for which he does not desire to vote.) 


APPENDIX J 
SEQquoYAH* 
By J. 8S. Holden 


The Cadmus of his race— 
A man without a peer; 
He stood alone—his genius shone 
Throughout the Hemisphere. 
Untutored, yet so great; 
Grand and alone his fame— 
Yes, grand and great—the future state 
Should bear Sequoyah’s name. 
In ages yet to come, 
When his Nation has a place, 
His name shall live in history’s page, 
The grandest of his race. 


* Muskogee Phoenix, September 8, 1905, p. 5, col. 3. This form of the ballot 
used is an exact reproduction as to form and spelling. 
* Muskogee Phoenix, August 31, 1905, p. 6, col. 4. 
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SARAH BEATTY WILSON OF LUKFAHTA 
1835 


By Muriel H. Wright 


Another among the rare descriptions of life on the frontier of 
the Indian Territory more than one hundred years ago has come 
to light in a recently discovered letter! written in 1835, by Sarah 
Beatty Wilson. She is unknown in the history of Oklahoma yet here 
was one who gave devotedly in the few months of her life in the 
Indian Territory, —one who held her new home and the people she 
found there in deep affection. 


After her marriage in Pennsylvania in the autumn of 1834, 
Sarah Beatty Wilson set out with her husband, the Reverend Henry 
R. Wilson, on their wedding journey to the West by stagecoach, 
steamboat and horseback, arriving in December, at Lukfahta,? about 
twelve miles west of Eagletown, Choctaw Nation.2 Mr. Wilson’s 
direct charge was Bok Tuklo Mission which he had established earlier 
in year, several miles southwest of Lukfahta.t Since the opening of 
a new mission station always required several months of strenuous 
labor before proper housing and living conditions were ready for 
those in charge, the young couple made their home at Lukfahta. 


An old history of the American Board Missions® states briefly 
that Mrs. Wilson (Sarah Beatty), born in Newton, Pennsylvania, 


1 The original of this letter is in the Oklahoma Collection belonging to George 
H. Shirk, of Oklahoma City. 

2 The site of old Lukfahta (variously spelled Lukfata or Lukfoata) is about twc 
and one-half miles west of the City of Broken Bow, in McCurtain County. This was 
a Choctaw settlement begun during the removal of the Choctaws to this country 
(1832-34), the name “Lukfata” having been that of an-ancient tribal village in wha\ 
is now Kemper County, Mississippi, located on the upper waters of the creek now 
called Sucarnoochee. Lukfata (or Lukfahta) means “White Clay.” The name of 
the settlement (in present McCurtain County, Oklahoma) was changed to Green- 
field in 1836. A mission school under the auspices of the American Board of Foreign 


Missions was opened at Lukfata in 1835, Miss Eunice Clough, of New Hampshire, 


teacher (See reference, Ethel McMillan, “Women Teachers in Oklahoma, 1820-1860,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 Spring, 1949, p. 19). 

3 Eagle Town post office was established July 1, 1834, with the Reverend Loring 
S. Williams as Postmaster (See reference George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within 
the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Sum- 
mer, 1948, p. 213). The Eagle Town post office was located on the west side of 
the Mountain Fork River in the vicinity of present Eagletown on the east side of 
the river, in McCurtain County.—Personal information from the late Peter J. Hudson 
and other early citizens in this vicinity to - : ’ 

4 Bok Tuklo Mission was located on a double pronged creek, tributary to Little 
River. The site was approximately in Sec. 2, T. 7 S., R. 23 E., and about nine miles 
on an airline southwest of present Broken Bow, in McCurtain County. The name 
Bok Tuklo is from the Choctaw words meaning “two creeks.” ’ 

5 Joseph Tracy, “A History of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions,” History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester: Published by 
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came to Bok Tuklo in December, 1834. Other mention of her is in 
a volume entitled Life Memoranda, in the American Board papers 
preserved in the Library at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.6 In this volume instead of the usual form filled out by 
candidates for missionary work, there is a letter written by Henry 
R. Wilson, the father-in-law of Mrs. Wilson, dated Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, August 28, 1839, which states in part: 


“Immediately after recd. yours of the 13th I wrote to a ministerial 
brother, and near relative of my late beloved daughter requesting the in- 
formation you need. The aged Mother, Mrs. Beatty, was absent with the 
sister with whom she, that is Mrs. Wilson, had been most intimate for 
many years before her death. Dr. Beatty, the brother, was also absent. 
The wife of the Rev. Mr. Stub, who is a sister, was the only person to 
whom my friend could apply. Her information is not as minute as I could 
have wished as it does not contain the day of the month. It is in these 
words—‘Mrs. Sarah B. Wilson was born in March 1802 near Newtown Bucks 
County Penna.’ It will answer your purpose.” 


Only the pages of her last letter preserved through 115 yours 
reveal the grace and the warm personality of a great soul. This 
letter to her sister, Mrs. Robert Stub in her old home state, is written 
from the heart of one deeply interested in the people and the country 
about her near Eagle Town on the Mountain Fork River: 


**Luk-fah-ta May 8rd 1834,’ 
“My Dear Sister, 


‘‘ At this time if you are well, you are sitting under the sound 
of the gospel surrounded by those who have the same feelings as 
yourself, listening in your own native language to the doctrines of 
our blessed Religion. How differently am I situated; to-day Mr. 
Wilson has gone to Bok-tuklo, to preach, he leaves home about 7 
oclock, attends the sabbath school, preaches twice, administers medicine 
to, and prescribes, for all the sick in that region, and gets home again 
by evening, pretty much fatigued, as the distance is twenty miles 
there and back. This day two weeks, he was there, and learned one 
of his female church members was very ill, and directed her husband 
if she was no better on Monday to come down for more medicine, but 
he did not come until Wednesday, she having been so ill he could 
not leave her. Mr. W. sent her medicine, and last sabbath heard 
that she died that same day. her husband was at meeting with his 4 


Spooner & Le ap sped Wp se ; Si record given there for Sarah Beatty Wilson 
1s In error on the date of her birth (“1822” given for 1802); also, t i 
for 7 date of her death (“1235” for 1835). , 3 See 
_ © Letter signed by Carolyn E. Jakeman, dated May 18, 1950, Libr f Harvard 
University, Cambridge Massachusetts, The Houghton Library. Gratelil sckngwisal 
ment is due Carolyn E. Jakeman for her kindness in forwarding notes taken from 
the original papers of the American Board, used in the compilation of this story on 
Sarah Beatty Wilson. : 


7 Evidently through a slip of memory in dating her letter, M i 
the year “1834” instead of 1835. Bs eee te aoa 
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motherless children. The youngest he was obliged to carry in his 
arms, and row his canoe across the creek, and walk some distance 
the other side. You would not expect to see such a thing in our 
country. Judging from my own experience, I know that you do not 
sufficiently prize your gospel privileges. You can always attend 
preaching on the sabbath, and sabbath school, weekly prayer meeting, 
all of which are calculated to refresh and strengthen your christian 
graces. Some persons entertain the idea that missionaries have com- 
paratively few temptations, so far separated from an enticing world, 
that they can live more holily; but I feel this to be far from the truth. 
They have not the same temptations, but they have the same wicked 
and treacherous hearts to lead them astray, and where everything 
around them is calculated to deaden spiritual affection, it requires 
a double degree of watchfulness and prayerfulness, to keep up that 
communion with God and Father of their spirits that they ought 
always to possess; but I would bless the Lord that he is not confined 
to any country or clime, or to temples made with hands but that he 
will take up his abode in the humble and contrite heart, and that 
where two or three meet together in his name, that there he will be 
and that to bless them. When circumstances will admit of it, and 
when we have no preaching here, Nancy (the interpreter’s wife) 
and I meet and preach and sing to-gether on the sabbath. This I 
feel to be very pleasant, and I trust the time is not very distant, 
when our number will be increased by sincere and humble seekers 
after the bread and water of eternal life. I have been reading the 
Memories of American Missionaries, and was much struck with the 
truth of this remark, ‘When the pious Missionary arrives in a pagan 
land, and sees the people wholly given to idolatry, his spirit is 
stirred within him; and, like Paul, he endeavors to bring them to a 
knowledge of the truth. But this zeal which is excited by the first 
sight of idolatrous worship does not long continue. He soon becomes 
familiar with the heathen temples, heathen priests, heathen abomina- 
tions. There is no house of God to which he can repair and hear a 
good sermon for christians. There is no prayer or conference meeting 
near enough for him to attend, where he might have his soul re- 
freshed’. These remarks were contained in a letter from a missionary 
in India. There I suppose they would be more applicable than here, 
but I do not wish my dear sister to think that I am growing weary 
of this country and this people, no, never once, have I regretted 
leaving all my dear friends (dearer now than ever) and coming to 
this dark benighted land. I already feel a love for these poor people 
which I never expected to feel, and as long as I continue to possess 
my present health and strength, I hope I shall feel a greater zeal 
for the conversion of these poor people around me. 


‘To-day I have had a visit from a poor indian, named George. 
he wanted to see the doctor, when told he was not at home, he said 
he only came to get a pen to write a letter, I made him a pen which 
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he stuck in his belt, as he would a knife. Then he said he wanted — 
to read the testament in the doctor’s house, as it was Sunday. i! 
gladly gave him a testament, and I find he reads very well bers 
English and Choctaw, having been at school at Mayhew 3 years. 
he wants very much to go to school again, but says he has no one to 
send him, he says too he would like to be a christian, but thinks he 
could not live as christians ought to live. I fear he is something 
of a Pharisee. he says he works all day til noon when he comes in 
from his field, reads one whole chapter in the testament, sings, and 
then walks out in the woods, by which means he prays to his Heavenly 
Father. I have some hopes of George, he has promised me to come 
to meeting next sabbath, and that he will come to sabbath school too 
when it is established. he acknowledges that he had a wicked heart. 
when people spoke mad to him he spoke mad to them, and then he 
spoiled his heart himself. some of them express themselves so curious- 
ly sometimes you cant tell what they mean. 


‘‘Ags I believe you read my letters, you recollect my writing 
about our nearest neighbors, that paid no regard to the sabbath or 
any thing that was good. The week before last we heard they were 
to have a gathering there on the coming sabbath, to make a field. 
Their friends were to meet, clear the ground and fence in a corn 
field. so on Saturday Mr. Wilson took his interpreter and went over, 
and told them how sinful it was, how much he had been annoyed by 
their working on that holy day, and now that he came as a friend 
to tell them how much sin they were committing in thus breaking the 
sabbath. when they said they did not know that it was the sabbath 
until one of the children told them, and then it was too late to alter 
the arrangements as they had invited their friends and made pro- 
vision for them. Mr. W. told them ‘twas time enough then to alter 
their plans, but they persevered, and about 30 met there. today Nancy 
(who is the woman’s niece) tells me her aunt had just been over 
to see her, and told her they were all keeping the sabbath at home, 
but that the day was so long to her she did not know what to do 
with herself, so Nancy read something suitable for the day to her, 
but they have all come to the conclusion that it is not good to work 
on the sabbath. Oh! that this might be the beginning of days to them, 
as we have been preaching here in the school house next sabbath. 
I hope they will be induced to go, and may the Lord bless the preach- 
ing of his word to their souls. 


““June 16th. I commenced writing to my dear sister more than 
a month since the busy sabbath before I was taken sick. Mr. W. I 
believe gave sister Susan an account of my sickness, which you have 
no doubt seen, I now feel as well and strong as ever. Mrs. Hotchkiss 


8 This has reference to old Mayhew Mission in Mississippi, established by th 
American Board in 1820, and closed in 1833.—Tracy, op. oe 338 re pith: 
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[ Hotchkin ]® was here when I was sick, and when she left me, Mr. W. 
promised her that as soon as I was well enough to ride that far, 
he would take me over and leave me there, to live upon strawberries 
till I regained my strength. early on Monday morning some three 
or four weeks since, we left home. Mr. W. procured a horse for me 
from one of the neighbors, but perhaps you did not know that 
Charlie my pleasant little hackney was dead. yes poor fellow he died 
as he was bringing Mrs. Wright!® home from L[ittle] Rock. ’tis 
needless to say that I grieved for him, but ’twas all right, perhaps 
I thought too much of him. he was so gentle and had the easiest gait 
of any horse I ever rode I had got accustomed to him and he to me. 
take him altogether I never expect to look upon his like again. 
we have been trying ever since to get one and have at length suc- 
ceeded, we are to have one this week, from Col. Vose who has just 
brought his family on from L Rock. ’tis diffieult to get a horse 
just to suit you in this country. Mr. W. has a pretty little indian 
pony I mounted him one day, but could not manage him at all he 
is too wild for me. but when Mr. W. is on him is as gentle as a lamb, 
generally. excuse this digression. as I was saying we started very 
early, there had been a shower the evening before, and the whole 
atmosphere was perfumed with wild roses and grape blossams, in 
' this country in riding you have but the single path through the 
woods, without you go on a more public road, this day we came single 
file. we were speaking of some of our friends, how much they would 
enjoy the ride. we stopped once gathered some strawberries. Tho 
they were not very abundant here, we rode 21 miles crossed three 
streams. got to Mr. Wrights for dinner.” I felt pretty tired but a 
nap refreshed me, and to-wards evening we rode on to Mr. Hotchkins 
12 miles further.1* I went to bed as soon as I got there, got a little 


9Philena (Thacker) Hotchkin, of Hereford, Pennsylvania, teacher in the Choc- 
taw mission schools in Mississippi, was the wife of the Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin, 
missionary at Goshen Mission, in Mississippi (closed 1833). 

10 Harriet (Bunce) Wright, noted teacher and principal of Wheelock Seminary 
for girls, and the wife of the Reverend Alfred Wright (See reference McMillan, 
op. cit., p. 24). 

1l The distances given by Mrs. Wilson were along the winding roads or trails 
of early days. 

12 This was Wheelock Mission established by the Reverend Alfred Wright in 
1832, the location of the noted Wheelock Seminary for Choctaw girls (established 
by the Choctaw Council in 1842), and that of present Wheelock Academy, the oldest 
school now in operation in Oklahoma, about two miles northeast of Millerton, in 
McCurtain County. The Reverend Alfred Wright (missionary, physician, educator, 
translator and writer), a native of Columbia, Connecticut, entered the Choctaw mis- 
sion work at old Mayhew, in Mississippi, in 1821. He came west in 1832, and con- 
tinued as one of the great personalities in the mission service to the time of his 
death at Wheelock in 1853. 

13 This was Clear Creek Mission station opened in 1833, under auspices of the 
American Board, by Ebenezer Hotchkin. This location was in the vicinity of the 
present Clear Creek community about two and a half miles southwest of Valliant, in 
McCurtain County. The Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin, a native of Richmond, Mass- 
achusetts, first entered the missionary service among the Choctaws in Mississippi, in 
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rested, rose took some tea and strawberries, and “felt quite fresh 
for the evening’. here we feasted upon strawberries morning noon 
and night. we staid there until the next afternoon. They insisted 
upon my staying. Mr. H. said he would come home with me the latter 
part of the week, but I felt so much better, and so strong, and fearing 
their might come rain and raise the streams, and I felt that I had 
rather be at home, and then it wont be so lonesome for husband to 
ride by himself. all things considered, I concluded to come home. 
so we came to Mr. Moultons took our tea, and rode on to Mr. Wrights 
spent the night, and left there early the next morning. We heard 
that little river was fordable at the nearest crossing place to us, so 
concluded to come that way. but we had not proceeded more than 
4 or 5 miles before there came up a tremendous thunder storm. The 
lightening was very sharp in the dark forest. but I prepared for 
the worst, turned my riding skirt over my head to protect my green 
bonnet, and put on my cloak. presently the rain poured down in 
torrents, which soon penetrated all our wrappings. we rode about 
half an hour, through as hard rain as I ever saw, when we reached 
an indian hut, or rather shed, where we stopped. here in this miserable 
place were living a man his wife and 7 children, as soon as the indian 
saw me running up from the barn, he spread a skin down on a rude 
seat by a blazing fire for me to sit on, and was very kind. Mr. W. 
took off our saddles brought them in. the man was sick and several 
of the children, but they made us welcome, to the best they had, and 
that was seats by a fire. we stayed until the rain was over. Mr. W. 
administered medicine, and something to satisfy nature’s wants, for 
they had neither corn nor meat, nothing to eat or drink, but a little 
milk, and yet appeared as happy as princes. The woman was de- 
lighted with a large neadle that I gave her, and the children with 
some pins. Mr. W. comes in and says put up your writing and 
come take a ride to the pine hills and get some dew berries, about 
2 miles off. I am always ready for a ride. but here is a patient, 
which will detain us for some time, a woman with a poor sick child. 
Well, we went, but were a day after the fair, the dew berries were 
all iksho,! as the indians say. well we had our share, while they 
lasted. the children brought them here every day, and always wanted 
pins for them. I stewed some down in molasses and they are very 
nice, richer than blackberries. I had been accustomed to doing 


1828. He continued in the Choctaw mission field in the Indian Territory to the 
time of his death in 1867. 

14 This was old Bethel mission station on the dividing ridge between the waters 
of Little River and Red River, about two and a half miles southeast of Valliant, in 
McCurtain County. Bethel Mission was opened January 1, 1834, by the Reverend 
Samuel Moulton. He was a native of Bolton, Connecticut, who had served at Goshen 

ission among the Choctaws in Mississippi, from 1827 until he came west in 1832. 

15 The word iksho is Choctaw for “not any,” “none,” or “no.” Mrs, Wilson was 
much interested in learning the Choctaw language, and “made considerable profici- 
ency in acquiring” it—Rev. Alfred Wright in a tribute to Sarah Beatty Wilson in 
The Missionary Herald, Vol. XXXI, No. 10 (October, 1835), p. 390. 
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blackberries in that way, so got my dew berries too sweet. when 
the blackberries are ripe I will get some of them, and stew them and 
_.put them all together. 


‘“Well as I was saying we got to the river, it looked very 
formidable to me, but we went in and got safely over. ’twas only 
up to our saddle skirts. Mr. W. says ’twas quite low, in crossing 
these streams, I just follow after husband, and look up at the tops 
of the trees to keep my head from swimming. but the banks on these 
streams are so very steep and the mud sometimes up to the horses 
knees, and on each side sometimes for a mile you have low swampy 
ground. what they call the bottom, on Little River, it is covered with 
cane, just as thick as it can stand, and just one narrow path, and 
every few yards you are obliged to push them out of your way before 
you can pass. The cattle get on them, and bend them down to get 
the leaves from the top. about noon we reached our own little quiet 
habitation, and rejoiced we were to see it I do assure you. we found 
everything in order. The house swept clean, the chairs in their 
places, and everything right. our man is very trustworthy, we always 
feel safe in leaving home. he is going on to his friends in the fall. 
His mother lives at Mrs. Arnot’s in Phila. 


‘“Wed. 17th. By going out yesterday afternoon I did not get 
my letter finished so it will be detained a week longer. I am sorry 
for this but there is no help for it. I was interrupted just now 
with a noise out at the door, went to see, and there is a poor Choctaw 
man stretched his full length upon the piazza, very sick. is going to 
wait untill alikchi (doctor) comes home. every day brings so many 
sick and distressed creatures here, all manner and kind of diseases 
they are subject to.1® one woman came the other day with a very 
sore arm. it had been in that condition for some months. part of the 
bone had come out. Mr. W. gave her directions what to do to cleanse 
it, telling her to come again in a few days, so she came yesterday, 
and Mr. W. got everything prepared for putting a seton!’ in the 
lower part of her arm, when she objected to it strongly. would 
not have it done at all. Well he left her, and went to bleed a man. 
I went to her, and asked her when she gave me to understand, that 
' she wished it done very much, but not when so many were standing 
around to see. There were about a dozen, however the most of them 
soon cleared out. Then she wanted me to speak to the doctor, and 


16 The prevalence of epidemics of influenza, measles, cholera and other diseases 
among the Choctaws after their removal to this country (1831-34) was tragic. Whole 
communities were wiped out by death, both adults and children prey to disease 
in their weakened physical condition from the lack of proper food and from the 
hardships suffered during the journey west and after their arrival in the new 
country. 

ITA seton was resorted to in medical practice, through the introduction of 
threads, horsehairs or strip of linen beneath the skin by the use of a knife, to form 
an issue or an outlet for the discharge of blood. 
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he put it in. I was quite pleased for it is very seldom they show any 
such feeling. 


‘“‘T am going to relate an adventure that I met with the other 
day. I was going to the spring for some water, about as far as from 
your house to the road. I got two or three yards outside the gate, 
when I saw a half grown chicken lying dead in the path. I was 
wondering what had killed it, when I cast my eyes a little further, 
and there was a snake, the size of my arm, and about 5 feet long. 
I was not very much alarmed thinking it was a chicken snake such 
as our man had killed a few days before, one under the house 
another in the corn crib. I had been so much laughed at for being 
afraid of snakes, that I thought, now was a good opportunity for 
establishing a character for courage and bravery. so I provided 
myself with a weapon called an axe in our country, thinking with 
one blow I could sever its head from its body. but I thought I would 
wait untill he had the chicken partly swallowed. I stood a few 
yards off, watching its graceful coils, and its manouvers [sic] with the 
chicken, for about 15 minutes, when my courage failed, and I went 
down to Joseph, asked him to come up and kill the snake. I gave 
him the axe, but when he saw it, said he was not going to venture near 
enough to kill it with that. ’twas the largest kind of rattle snake, 
imagine how I felt when I heard that. he threw large clubs at it, 
untill he wounded it, but ’twas some time before it could disengage 
itself from the chicken. when it did it sounded its rattles most nobly, 
and thrust out its venomous sting several inches. I observed at first 
that its tail had a strange appearance, but the children had told me, 
that the chicken snake’s tail ended in a kind of feather, and there 
had been no rattle snakes seen in this region of late, but ’tis the first, 
and it shall be the last of my attempts to kill a snake, big or little. 
what a mercy, I did not attempt to kill it, it might have killed me 
on the spot, even after it was wounded, it threw itself some distance 
towards Joseph. it was very pretty, regular bars across its back, of a 
greyish colour. When Mr. W. came home he took off the rattles and 
gave me, as a reward for my intentions. it had eight, they supposed 
it had lost about 4. when I think of it now, it makes me shudder to 
think how I stood and watched it. my dear sister, in how many 
thousand instances do we see the Lord’s hand stretched out to guard 
us from dangers seen and unseen. oh! that we cant love him and 
serve him as we ought. 


““We received a letter yesterday from Mr. Mahon, in which he 
mentions having seen mother and Susan in the city. Mr. Steel Mr. . 
Boyd and brother Charles also, ’twas quite refreshing to hear you 
were all well. Ma seems quite to have won his heart. he speaks of her 
as the dear old lady. I received a letter from Sister S. last week, 
9 weeks on the way. John’s was received the week before 4 months 
since it was mailed. They both looked as though they had traveled 
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the whole length and breath of the Union. ’twas with difficulty I 
could read the whole of Susan’s ’twas so worn. Mr. W. said had 
there been any secrets in, they would have leaked out. Yours came 
very direct. Mr. W. would have written but really has not time, 
intends writing to brother H, and now dear brother and sister do 
write again very soon, and we will not be so dilatory in answering it. 
I have taken the liberty of sending a letter to Ann Wirth to your 
eare, thinking she would be more likely to get it. do not be afraid of 
being too minute when you write tell me everything about your con- 
cerns, and the children. give a great deal of love to them. tell Bessy 
she must not be too much surprised if she receives a letter from the 
““far west’’ one of these days. give a great deal of love to all of my 
friends, particularly I. Beatty if still with you. and now dear brother 
and sister good-bye. The Lord be with you, and bless you, sustain 
you in every good work is the prayer of your sister, Mr. Wilson desires 
to be affectionately remembered to you all, and Mr. Agnew sends his 
best respects to Mr. Steel poor man he gets but few letters from his 
friends, he has vacation now and is visiting his mission families. 
he is a very fine young man and I feel the affection of a brother for 
him. 
“*S. B. Wilson 
“Tis very warm here the thermometer stands at 90 in the house.”’ 


This letter is postmarked from Eagle town, Arkansas Terri- 
tory,!8 June 24th. Within less than a month, Mrs. Wilson was 
taken ill with ‘‘remittant fever’’ and died on July 18, 1835. Mr. 
Wilson’? who had attended her during her illness, without any as- 
sistance, ‘‘having to act as physician, cook, and nurse,’’ wrote to 
friends in the East: ‘‘The Lord dealt very tenderly with her during 
her sickness, permitting her to rest her soul with unshaken con- 
fidence on Christ, and not suffering a single cloud to obstruct her 
view of Him, until the hour of her release.’’ Near her last hour 


18 The records and listings in the U. S. Post Office Department did not keep 
pace with changes in boundary lines in the history of the western frontier, for long 


after establishment of the western boundary of Arkansas Territory, as it approxi- 


mately is today, letters from post offices in the Indian Territory were post marked 
“A.T.” or “Arkansas Territory.” 

19 Henry R. Wilson was born at Bellefont, Pennsylvania, June 10, 1808. He 
graduated from Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.) in 1828. When he received 
an appointment by the American Board to the Indian Mission field, he was living at 
Shippensburg. He departed from New York City on November 1 and arrived at 
Dwight Mission in the Cherokee Nation on December 22, 1832. About a year later, 
he was transferred to the Choctaw mission field where he established Bok Tuklo 
Mission in the spring of 1834. The Mission Board in Boston granted him a leave- 
of-absence at his request, and he visited the United States from June to November, 
1834, during which time he was married to Miss Sarah Beatty in Pennsylvania. Some 
months after her death, he asked the American Mission Board for a transfer to 
the missions either in India or Africa. He was released from the Choctaw mission 
field on May 1, 1836.—Letter from Carolyn E. Jakeman, op. cit., and Tracy, op. cit., 
p. 328. 
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when asked if she regretted coming’? among a people who knew 
not the Lord,’’ she replied, ‘‘No, never—never—never.’’”? 


Another?! in a tribute wrote that few had entered the Indian 
missions’’ possessing in a higher degree more qualities of heart which 
inspire confidence and love in their fellow-laborers, and which fit 
for usefulness, than Mrs. Wilson did. Although she had been a 
member of the mission but a few months, she was greatly beloved.’’ 


20 Excerpts from a letter to the American Board, wri i 
Ape soar a+ ‘se merican Board, written by Mr, Wilson telling 
ey oa ae and death.—The Missionary Herald, Vol. XXXI, No. 10 (October, 
21 Letter written by the Reverend Alfred Wright.—Ibid. 
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Union ARMY 


MEMORIAL SCROLL TO THE OFFICERS IN THE 
InpIAN Home Guarp ReGIMENTs, 1862-1865 


An outstanding project for the Union Memorial Hall, sponsor- 
ed by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, has been completed and is now on 
exhibit to commemorate the service of the Indian Home Guard 
Regiments of the Union Army, 1862 to 1865, in the Indian Terri- 
tory. A Memorial Scroll compiled by Mrs. Grace War, Custodian 
of the Union Army Hall, gives the names of staff and line officers 
of the Indian Home Guard Regiments, nearly all of whom as well 
as the enlisted men were of Indian descent from the Cherokee, Creek 
and Seminole nations. The Scroll beautifully executed in pen 
text is a contribution to the history of the State, listing together 
for the first time the names of Indian leaders who remained loyal 
to the Union in the Civil War in the United States of America. 


Norte on Spring Frog (Too-AN-TUH), THE CHEROKEE 


The following account of Spring Frog was given at the Elise 
Chapin Wildlife Sanctuary near Chattanooga, Tennessee on May 28, 
1950, when McKinley Ross, vice-chief of the Cherokees of North 
Carolina, unveiled a painting of Too-an-tuh and Walter C. Johnson 
gave the sketch. The painting was made by Charles Bird King for 
the War Department and is included in the McKenney and Hall 
collection which also contains a delightful account of this early day 
Cherokee naturalist of Oklahoma. This sketch of Spring Frog appears 
in Flower and Feather, Vol. VI, No. 3 (July, 1950), pp. 52-3 (Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee) : 


Spring Frog: “Born in 1754, this is the old home of Spring Frog, 
known as Too-an-tuh. He was a man of most amiable disposition and 
was greatly beloved by the whites as well as the Indians. He was recog- 
nized as the leading naturalist and sportsman among the Cherokees and 
devoted much of his time interesting the members of his tribe in the study 
and appreciation of nature and wholesome sports, particularly the Ball 
Play, and other games. He joined Andrew Jackson’s forces and served in 
the United States Army in the war with the Creeks in 1813-14. He re- 
ceived signal honors for his coolness and bravery displayed in the battles 
of Horseshoe Bend and Eufaula. He settled down as a farmer at Briar- 


own, Indian Territory.” 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
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AppITIONAL DATA ON Lewis Frances HADLEY 


Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s article on ‘‘Lewis Francis Hadley: 
‘The Long-Haired Sign Talker, ’’ in The Chronicles, Vol. XXVII, 
No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 41-55, has received high praise from W. 
Carlton Jones, 14 Berkshire St., Swampscott, Massachusetts. In a 
letter addressed to Mrs. Foreman, dated August 7, 1950, Mr. Jones 
sent more data with reference to the life of Lewis Francis Hadley, 
discovered by Miss Osborne of the Essex Institute, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, as recorded in ‘‘Danvers. Vital Records’’: Francis Lewis 
Hadley was born on July 6, 1829, the son of Lewis and Julia 
(Foster) Hadley. The father, Lewis Hadley, was born in Dum- 
barton, New Hampshire, on October 29, 1806; the mother, Julia 
(Foster) Hadley was born in Gilamton, New Hampshire. They 
were married on September 13, 1827. 


PortRAIT oF Dr. CHARLES EvANS PRESENTED TO 
THE ARDMORE PuBLic LIBRARY 


The following news items appeared in The Daily Ardmorette, 
Tuesday, July 4, 1950, p. 2, ¢. 3: 


“Dr. Charles Evans’ portrait, painted by Artist Edward Valentine, 
has been framed and is now hanging in the Carnegie city library—a gift 
from friends and admirers of the former superintendent of the Ardmore 
public schools. 


“As superintendent of schools here Dr. Evans greatly assisted Mrs. 
Myrtle Jones and the local committee in opening the library back in 1906. 


“This fine painting of Dr. Evans hangs on the east wall of the library 
where all who enter can see it. The handsome gold leaf frame was selected 
by a committee named by the Arno Art club and consisting of Mrs. Howe 
D. McCollom and Mrs, Arthur C, Hall. It greatly enhances the beauty of 
the picture, done almost entirely in deep blues and purple. 


“Funds for the purchase of the frame were taken out of the library 
equipment fund but the Arno Art club and interested friends did make 
possible the purchase of the portrait, said by all who have seen it to be an 
extraordinary likeness of the pioneer educator.” 


. 
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Recent ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HistoricaL Society, 


The following list of books (500 volumes) was accessioned and 
cataloged in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, from 
July 1, 1949 to July 1, 1950, and compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, 


Cataloger : 


Abstracts of Dissertations. 
Charlotteville, Va.: 
Pps 227: 

Adams, James’ T., Editor. Album of 
American History Index. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 222. 

Albrecht-Carrié, René. Jtaly from WNa- 
poleon to Mussolini. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 314. 

Alva and Woods County Historical Al- 
bum. Alva, Okla.: The Alva Pioneer, 
1893-1903. unp. 

American Anthropological Association, 
The Anthropologist. 1949. Menasha, 
Wis. Vol. 51. Pp. 704. 

The American Archivist. Menasha, Wis.: 
Society of American Archivists, 1945. 

evo... Pp. 311, 

American Clan Gregor Society. Proceed- 
ings and Year Book. 1948. Richmond, 
Wide. Vol -33.— Pp. 79. 

American Clan Gregor Society. Year 
Book. 1945, 1947. Richmond, Va. 2 
Vols. 

American Friends Service Commission. 
The United States and the Soviet 
Union. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 39. 

American Genealogical Index. Fremont 

- Rider, Editor. Middleton, Conn., 1949- 
1950. Vo's. 32-37. 6 Vols. 

American-German Review. — 1943-1948. 

_ Phi’adelphia, Pa.: Carl Schurz Mem- 
orial Fund. Vols. 10-14. 5 Vols. 

American Historical Association. Annual 

_ Report and Proceedings. Washington, 

' D.C., 1945, 1948. 2 Vols. 

American Historical Review. 1948-49. 
New York: American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Vol. 54. Pp. 1020. 

American Jewish Historical Society Pub- 
lication. 1948-49. New York, N. Y. 

5 Vol. 38. Pp., 363. 

American Library Association Bulletin. 

- Chicago, Ill., 1949. Vol. 43. Pp. 396. 

American Museum of Natural History. 

, Anthropological Papers. 1941-1944. New 

Se York City. Vol. 38: Pp. 537, 

Anthrolozical Records. 1938-40, 1948. 

_ Berkelev, Calif.: University of Cali- 

_ fornia Press. Vols. 2, 10. 


1945-1947, 
University Press, 


Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 1948. Fay- 
etteville: Arkansas Historical Associa- 
tion. Vol. 7. Pp. 348. 

Arkansas Gazette—State Centennial Edi- 
tion. 1819-1919. Little Rock, Ark.: 
Gazette Pub. Co., 1919. 

Arthur, Timothy Shay and Carpenter, 
William Henry. The History of Georgia 
from its earliest settlement... Phil., 
Pa.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1852. 


Pp. 331. 

Baldwin, Elmer. (History of LaSalle 
County, Illinois. Chicago: Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co., 1877. Pp. 552. 

Bald, Frederick Clever. Detroit’s First 
American Decade, 1796-1805. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 
1948. Pp. 276. 

Baldwin, Joseph Glover. The Flush Times 
of Alabama and Mississippi. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Sumner Whitney (Co., 
1876. Pp. 330. 

Bandelier, Adolph F. A. Travel Letters 
1880-1—A Scientist on the Trail. Berke- 
ley, Calif.: The Quivira Society, 1949. 
Pp. 142. 

The Baptist Messenger. 1949. Shawnee, 
Okla.: Baptist General Convention of 
Oklahoma, by the OBU Press. Vol. 38 

Beebe, Lucius Morris. United States 
West—The Saga of Wells-Fargo. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1949. Pp. 320. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg. John Quincy Adams 
and the Foundation of American For- 
eign Policy. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. 588. 

Billington, Ray Allen. Westward Expan- 
sion, a History of the American Fron- 
tier. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. 873. 

Birth, Marriage, and Death Register, 
Church Records and Epitaphs of Lan- 
caster, Mass., 1643-1850. Edited by 
Henry S. Nourse, 1890. Pp. 508. 

Blake, Forrester. Riding the Mustang 
Trail. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
1935 eb pe 250. 

Boatright, Mody Coggin. Folk Laughter 
on the American Frontier. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 182. 
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lton, Herbert Eugene. Coronado, 

Zs Knight of Pueblo and Plains. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1949. Pp. 491. 

Botkin, Benjamin Albert. A Treasury of 
Southern Folklore. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1949. Pp. 776. 

Boughton, Willis Arnold. Bouton, Bough- 
ton and Farnam Families. ¥t. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., 1949. Pp. 214. 

Bowen, Richard LeBaron. Index to Rec- 
ords of Town of Providence. — Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Providence Historical So- 
ciety, 1949. Pp. 97. ; 

Grid chauak, Carl. The Colonial Crafts- 
man. New York: University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 214. 

Brininstool, Earl Alonzo. Crazy Horse, 
the Invincible Ogalalla Sioux Chief; 
the “Inside Stories” ... Los Angeles: 
Weizel Pub. Co., 1949. Pp. 87. 

Brooks, Charles. History of the Town 
of Medford. Boston: James M. Usher, 
1855. »Pp:) 10, 

Busby, Allie B. Two Summers among 
the Musquakies. . . Vinton, Iowa: 
Herald Book & Job Rooms, 1886. Pp. 
238. 

California Historical Records Survey. 
Guide to Church Vital Statistics Rec- 
ords. San Francisco, Calif., 1942. Pp. 
63. 

California University Publications in His- 
tory. 1949. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Malate Bp. IST: 

Cappon, Lester Jesse. Bibliography of 
Virginia History since 1865 .. . Uni- 
versity, Va.: The Institute for Research 
in the Social Sciences, 1930. Pp. 900. 

Carpenter, Paul S. Music, an Art and a 
Business. Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1950. Pp. 245. 

Casey, Albert Eugene. Amite County, 
Miss. 1699-1865. Birmingham, Ala.: 
Amite County Historical Fund, 1948. 
Pp. 655. 

Casey, Robert Joseph. The Texas Border 
and Some Borderliners. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1950. Pp. 440. 

Catholic Historical Review, 1948-49, 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America. Vol. 34. Pp. 512. 

Charleston County South Carolina Index 
to Wills, 1671-1868. Charleston Free 
Library, 1950. Pp. 324. 

Churchward, Colonel James. The Sacred 
Symbols of Mu. New York: I. Wash- 
burn, 1939. Pp. 296. 

City of Columbus and Franklin County, 
Ohio . . . History of. Chicago: Lewis 
Pub. Co., 1901. Pp. 1012. 
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Clark, Walter. The Papers of . .. 1857- 
1901. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 607. 

Clark, William Bell. Captain Dauniless, 
the Story of Nicholas Biddle of the 
Continental Navy. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 317. 


Cleaves, Freeman. Rock of Chickamau- 
gua. Norman: University of Okla. 
Press, 1948. Pp. 328. : 

Cleland, Robert Glass. This Reckless 
Breed of Men . New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. 361. 

Coin Coliector’s Hand-Book. Boston: 
Numismatic Bank, 1891. Pp. 190. 
Collier, John. Patterns and Ceremonials 
of Indians of the Southwest. New York: 

Dutton, 1949. Pp. 192. 

Colton, Harold Sellers. Hopi Kachina 
Dolls. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico, 1949. Pp. 144, 

Commager, Henry Steele. The American 
Mind—An Interpretation of American 
Thought and Character since the 1880's. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. 476. 

Cornell University Library. Islandica, an 
Annual relating to Iceland. .. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1940-45, 1948. 2 Vols. 

Corwin, Edward Samuel. The President, 
Office and Powers, 1789-1948. New 
York: University Press, 1948. Pp. 552. 

Coulter, Ellis Merton. The Confederate 
States of America 1861-1865. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 644. 

Cross, Arthur Lyon. History of England 
and Greater Britain. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1918. Pp. 1165. 


Cross, John Newton and Cole, Mary Cross. 
William Cross of Botetourt County, | 
Virginia and his Descendants, 1733- 
1932. Columbia, Mo.: E. W. Stephens’ 
Pub. Co., 1932. Pp. 258. ; 

Croy, Homer. Jesse James Was My 
Neighbor. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1949, Pp. 313. 

Cuthbert, Norma Barrett, Ed. Lincoln 
and the Baltimore Plot, 1861. From 
Pinkerton records and related papers. 
San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 
1949. Pp. 161.. - 

Dale, Edward Everett. The Indians of the 
Southwest, Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1949. Pp. 283. 

Dale, Edward Everett. Oklahoma, the 
Story of a State. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1949. Pp. 448. 2c. 

Darnell, Ermina Jett. Forks of Elkhorn 


’ 


Fisher, Hugh Dunn. 


Florida Historical Records Survey. 
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Church. Louisville, Ky.: 
Printing Co., 1946. Pp. 322. 
De Armond, Anna Janney. Andrew Brad- 


Standard 


5 ford, Colonial Journalist. Newark, Del., 


1949. Pp. 272. 

Debo, Angie. Oklahoma Footloose and 
Fancy Free. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. 258. 

Delaware Notes. Newark, Del.: Delaware 
University, 1948. Ser. 21. Pp. 101. 

Deubler, Mellie Hazen. Pioneer Life in 
Oklahoma. Vici, Okla.: The Beacon 
Press, 1949. Pp. 105. 

Dixon, H. Pearl. Sixty Years among the 
Indians ... [mo imp.] 1921. Pp. 87. 

Dobie, James Frank. The Ben Lilly Leg- 
“end. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1950. Pp. 237. 

Don Coronado through Kansas 1541—A 
Story of the Kansas, Osage, and Paw- 
nee Indians. [au. anon.] Seneca, Kan.: 
The Don Coronado Co., 1908. Pp. 384. 

Dorsey, George Amos. The Mythology 
of the Wichita. Wash., D. C., 1904. 
Pp oaks 

Eagleton, Clyde, Ed. Annual Review of 
the United Nations Affairs. New York: 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 322. 

Eaton, Clemont. A History of the Old 
South. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. 636. 

Eavenson, Howard Nicholas. Map Maker 
and Indian Traders, Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 275. 4 

Emery, Edwin. History of American 
Newspaper Publishers. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
Pp. 263. , 

Essex Institute Historical Collections. 
Salem, Mass. Vol. 85. Pp. 416. 

Filson Club History Quarterly 1948, 1949. 
Louisville, Ky. Vols. 22, 23. 

The Gun and the 

Gospel. Chicago: The Kenwood Press, 

1996s Pp: 317. 


Florida Historical Records Survey. Church 


Archives—St. Augustine Parish, 1792- 
1799. Tallahasse, Fla., 1941. Pp. 166. 


| Florida Historical Records Survey. Ordi- 


nances of City of St. Augustine. Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 1941. : 
N- 


ventory of Church Archives—Baptist 
Bodies. Jacksonville, Fla., 1940. 


Florida Historical Society Quarterly. 1947- 


8. St. Augustine, Fla. Vol. 26. Pp. 
DONS 
Fox, Frank Bird. Two Huguenot F am- 
ilies: De Blois-Lucas. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949. Pp. 120. 
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Frederick, J. V. Ben Holladay, the Stage- 
coach King. Glendale, Calif.: A. H. 
Clark Co., 1940. Pp. 334. 

Frontier Times 1948-49, J. Marvin 
Hunter, Ed. Bandera, Texas. Vol. 
26. Pp. 328. 

Freemasons. Grand Lodge of Oklahoma. 
Proceedings ... 1949. Pp. 346. 

Gallaher, Harry, Ed. History of Chiro- 
practic... Guthrie, Okla.: Welch & 
Pattie, 1930. Pp. 176. 

Galland, Isaac, Galland’s Iowa Emigrant. 
Chillicothe, Ohio: W. C. Jones, 1840. 
Pons 

Gantenbein, James W. Documentary 
Background of World War II 1931- 
1941. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 1122. 


Gard, Wayne. Frontier Justice. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 
Pp. 324. 

Gardner, Raymond Hatfield. The Old 
Wild West, San Antonio, Texas: Nay- 
lor Co., 1944, Pp. 315. 


Garnsey, Morris E. America’s New 
Frontier, the Mountain West. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. 314. 

Genealogical Research Magazine 1940- 
1949. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Society 
9 Vols. 

Genealogical Research Society Magazine. 
Index to Volumes I-X. Detroit, Mich., 
n.d. Pp. 584. 

Georgia—A List of the Early Settlers. 
Edited by Coulter and Saye. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. 


Georgia Historical Society Quarterly. 
1948, 1949. Athens, Ga. Vols. 32, 33. 

Gilmore, Melvin R. Prairie Smoke. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 
Pp. 208. 

Gilpin, Laura. The Rio Grande, River of 
Destiny. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1949. Pp. 243. 

Gluckman, Arcadi. U.S. Martial Pistols 
and Revolvers. Buffalo, N. Y.: Otto 
Ulbrich Co., 1944. Pp. 249. 

Gluckman, Arcadi. U. S. Muskets, Rifles, 
and Carbines. Buffalo, N. Y.: Otto 
Ulbrich Co., 1948. Pp. 447. 

Gosnell, Harpur Allen. Guns on the 
Western Waters, the Story of River 
Gunboats in the Civil War. Baton 
Rouge, La.: State Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp..273, 

Graham, Robert B. C. The Horses of 
the Conquest. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. 145. 
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Graves, William W. The First Protestant 
Osage Missions, 1820-1837. Oswego, 
Kan.: Carpenter Press, 1949. Pp. 272. 

Green, Edwin Luther. The Indians of 
South Carolina. Columbia, S. C.: Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Pp. 81. 

Gregor, Elmer Russell. Three Sioux 
Scouts. New York and London: 
Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 252. 

Halifax County, N. C. Abstracts of Wills 
1760-1880. Compiled by Susie B. An- 


derson. Halifax, N. C., 1947. 

Halifax County, N. C. Marriages. Com- 
piled by Susie B. Anderson. Halifax, 
N. C., 1948. 

Hampton Institute — Twenty-two Years 
Work . . . Hampton, Va.: Normal 


School Press, 1893. Pp. 520. 

Handlin, Oscar. This was America... 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. 602. 

Haring, Douglas Gilbert. Personal Char- 
acter and Cultural Milieu, a collection 
of readings. Syracuse, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 
670. 

Harwell, Richard Barksdale. Confederate 
Music. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. 184. 

Hinsdale, Mary L., Editor. Garfield- 
Hinsdale Letters. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. 556. 

Hollon, Eugene. The Lost Pathfinder, 
Zebulon M. Pike. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1949, Pp. 240. 


Holmes, John Beck. Historical Sketches 
of Missions of the United Brethren... 
Dublin: Printed by R. Napper, 1818. 
Pp. 472. 

Horan, James David. Desperate Men— 
Revelations from the sealed Pinkerton 
files. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1949. 
Pp. 296. 

Horn, Stanley Fitzgerald. The Robert E. 
Lee Reader. New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1949. Pp. 542. 

Humanistic Studies. Lawrence, Kan.: 
Kansas University, 1949. Pp. 149. 


Hunt, George T. The Wars of the Iro- 
quois—A study in intertribal trade re- 
lations. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1940. Pp. 209. 

Hunter, Louis C. Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers. .. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. 684. 

Illinois Encyclopedia and History of Win- 
nebago County. Chicago: Munsell 
Pub. Co., 1916. 2 Vols. 

Illinois Historical Records Survey. In- 
ventory of State Archives—State Coun- 


cil of Defense, 1917-19. Chicago, 1942. 
Pp. 53: 

Illinois State Historical Society. Index 
to the Journal, Vols. 1-25. Springfield, 
Til, 1908-1933. Pp. 714. 

Illinois State Historical Society. The 
Journal 1948. Springfield, Ill. Vol. 
4]. Pp. 514. 

In-Go-Nom-Pa-Shi. Indian Sign Talk. 
Chicago, Il., 1893. Pp. 205. 

Indian Treaties Printed by b. Franklin, 
1736-1762. Philadelphia, Pa.: Pennsyl- 
yania Historical Society, 1938. Pp. 340. 

Indian Territory MW Grand Lodge. Pro- 
ceedings 1st to 7th, 1874-1881. Caddo, 
Choctaw Nation (in 1 Vol.) 

Indiana History Bulletin 1944, 1948. In- 
dianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau. 
Vols. 21, 25. 

Indiana Magazine of History 1949. 
Bloomington, Ind.: University Depart- 
ment of History. Vol. 45. Pp. 456. 

Institute of Latin-American Studies. 
Latin-American Studies. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1949. No. 7. 
Pp. 336. 

Institute of Social Anthropology. Pub- 
lications. Washington, D. C., 1949. 
Wat 9h Pr 2 

Instituto Indigenista Inter-Americano . . . 
Boletin ... Mexico, 1944, 1948. Vols. 
4, 8. 

Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e 
Historia. Cuarta Asamblea General... 
Mexico, 1946. No. 87. Pp. 320. 


Inter-American Indian Institute. Boletin 
Indigenista. Mexico, 1947. Vol. 7. 
Pp. 403. 

Iowa Journal of History 1949. Towa 
City: Iowa State Historical Society. 
Vol. 47. Pp. 418. 

Iowa State Dep’t. of History and Archae- 
ology. Annals of Iowa. 1947-49. Des 
Moines, Ia. 3d Ser., Vol. 29. Pp. 568. 

Iowa State Historical Society. The Pa- 
limpsest 1949. Iowa City, Ia. Vol. 30. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Giant in Gray: A Biography of Wade Hampton of South Carolina. 
By Manly Wade Wellman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Charles Seribner’s Son, Ltd. London, 1949. Pp. xi, 387, 
including index. Illustrations and appendix.) 


It might be asked why a book review? The definition of review 
might assist In answering that question. ‘‘Review’’ could not mean 
anything but ‘‘to see again’’, ‘‘another look.’’ So it would follow 
that a book review would be another reading and analysis of some 
book. 


Book reviews are oral or written. Sometimes you see a whole 
string of written reviews in magazines or professional journals and 
they are so empty and dry, we wonder what was the purpose. 


The book itself must be its own excuse for a review of it. The 
subject, the content, the purpose, and the pleasure and profit found 
in its reading should move the reader to lift it high with pen or 
voice and say, ‘‘Stop, look, listen while I tell you book lovers of 
something fine, something stimulating and refreshing; here is some- 
thing not only worth reading but worth buying and placing in your 
library or better still introduce it to a lover of books.’’ 


So, when I looked into the covers of a volume put forth by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, entitled Giant in Gray: A Biography of 
Wade Hampton of South Carolina, I found the story racy without 
being light, factual without being musty, moving and inspiring with- 
out being strained or strident. ‘‘Surely,’’ I said, ‘‘Here is a book 
I want all my friends of taste and refinement to read, so why not 
tell them briefly about it?’’ 


Here the writer likes to linger upon the best definition of his- 
tory he has met: “‘There is no history, it is all biography.’’ Manly 
Wade Wellman knew this when he wrote this story of Wade Hamp- 
ton, the third Wade Hampton, born to the purple of Southern tradi- 
tion, heir and master of five hundred thousand acres and five 
thousand slaves, a Colonel of volunteer infantry, a Brigadier General 
of cavalry under Jackson, the successor to General J. BE, B. Stuart 
as Commander of all Southern Cavalry, ending his war service as 
one of only two lieutenant generals of the Southern Confederacy ; 
a chivalrous figure riding forth as leader of his hosts and striking 
death and terror with his gleaming sabre; defender of his people in 
the reconstruction days; protector of the lost and deluded southern 
negro; Governor and United States Senator of South Carolina; all 
these and more are presented in this volume with ease, rightful 
color and authenticity. 
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Perhaps the preceding sentence in the last paragraph is too long. 
But book reviews must be brief to fit a space. So, upon pointing 
‘to the pinnacles of character and power Wade Hampton reached 
and assuring you that Wellman treats all of these with closest care 
but with a pleasing and meticulous pen, this review could well reach 
its end: namely, make a reader reach for the volume, Giant in Gray. 


The author divides his book into six parts: (1) The Grandee; 
(2) Gentleman At Arms; (3) The Stricken Field; (4) There Was 
No Peace; (5) Freedom Hard Won; (6) The Rise and The Fall. 


Instead of making analysis of the contents of this volume, I 
Shall present some lights and shades by offering a few quotations 
from the six divisions: 

Division 1. 


“On March 28, 1818, there was born in Charleston, South Carolina, a 
boy, blue eyed, big, and healthy. He was christened Wade Hampton.” 


DrvIsiIon 2. 


“The fighting raged [Battle of Bull Run] into the afternoon. J. E. B. 
Stuart led a charge of Virginia Cavalry; Hampton joined in the charge; 
someone fired at him and he fell, almost under the muzzle of the cannon; 
the bullet gash on Hampton’s head was slight; he bandaged it and 
resumed the command of his Legion.” .... “More modest than J. E. B. 
Stuart in manner and dress, Hampton, no doubt, was undeniably a fiercer 
personal fighter; with the doubtful exception of Bedford Forrest, he was 
probably the most frequent and successful hand-to-hand combatant among 
all the general officers in American history.” 


Division 3. 


“Heth’s Division advanced across Hatcher’s Run [Grant’s Battles 
around Richmond October 1864] to counter attack with Hampton. Hamp- 
ton rode almost to the front of the charge. With him was young Wade, 
his son (the 4th Wade Hampton). Among the young officers riding by 
Was one waving his hat; it was Preston Hampton, Wade’s brother. The 
next instant, a bullet struck him in the groin and he fell from his saddle. 
Young Wade spurred ahead and dismounted by his brother’s side. Even 
as he bent over Preston, his brother, he was struck in the back and fell 
beside him. General Hampton seeing this, swung out of his saddle. A 
wintry rain was falling, bullets whistling; he knelt and caught Preston 
in his arms, ‘My son, my son,’ he muttered brokenly. He kissed his boy 
tenderly and bent to whisper in his ear. The boy could not move. ‘Too 
late, doctor,’ General Hampton called to Dr. Taylor who sat holding 
Preston’s sagging head upon his shoulder. Then suddenly turning his 
horse he joined some artillery to direct their fire into the thickest of the 
enemy. The victorious Southerners held the hard-won field in the chill, 
pelting rain. Hampton prepared the report of his victory. Gravely he 
mentioned the casualties; ‘In this charge while leading the men and 
cheering them by his words and example, Lieutenant William Preston 
Hampton, Aid-de-camp, fell mortally wounded and Lieutenant Wade 
Hampton who was acting on my staff, received a severe wound.’ ” 


Division 4. 
“Hampton who had marched to the war as the richest gentleman of 
the South, came back as one of the poorest.” .... “Others of the South 


had kindly feeling but at this time, nobody seems to have gone so far as 
Hampton in advocating a clearcut recognition of Negro citizenship rights.” 
[1869] 
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DrvisIon 5. 

‘Night fell (November 7, 1876) and newspapers and bulletin boards 
throughout South Carolina posted the returns as they came in [Guberna- 
torial election]. By morning of November 8, Hampton was declared the 
winner [Governorship] by a majority of approximately one thousand. 
.... On March 23, 1877, President R. B. Hayes wrote cordially to Hampton, 
asking him to visit Washington and discuss South Carolina’s knotty 
problems. On his departure, Hampton speaking to a crowd gathered 
around him at the depot said, ‘I go there to assure him that we are not 
fighting for party, but we are fighting for the good of the whole country. 
I am going there to demand our rights—nothing more—and, so help me 
God, nothing less.’ ” 

Division 6. 

“In June [1877] he [Hampton] went to Auburn, New York, to speak 
before a large crowd. He concluded by calling attention to the presence 
of another guest of honor at the meeting: ‘I come to do honor to my dis- 
tinguished friend, General Shields. He wore the blue and I wore the gray, 
but we can let the curtain drop over those years, and go back to the time 
when that flag borne by him waved alike over the men of the South, and 
the men of the North, and we can look beyond the future, when through 
all time that flag shall float over a free and prosperous and reunited 
country.’ .... On February 24, 1879, Hampton resigned as Governor to 
accept the election to the United States Senate. On April 16 he appeared 
in the Senate chamber at Washington, where Butler (senior senator from 
S. C.) proudly presented him for his oath of office. .... 

“Benjamin Ryan Tillman was born in 1847 in Edgefield County, S. & 
In 1880 he campaigned busily, organizing what he called the Farmers’ 
Movement. On March 27, 1890, his supporters met and named a full slate, 
headed by Tillman as the Farmers’ Movement candidate for Governor. 
They also announced a policy of overthrowing the ‘aristocrats’, Tillman 
(during a point in the campaign] whirled around on the platform and 
glared full into Hampton’s face. ‘The grand mogul here, who ruled 
supremely and grandly, cannot terrify me!’ he snarled at the top of his 
Vole. cna “When any man comes here and talks about my record I 
simply spew him out at the mouth,’ he yelled. ‘The Democratic party is 
full of leprosy ...... ‘Blot out Wade Hampton from the history of the 
state for the past thirty years and you blot out South Carolina’, said an 
editorial in the Charleston News and Courier. Irby was chosen to succeed 
him in the Senate, as of March, 1891.” 

* * sd * * * * * 

“Weaker he grew, and weaker..... ‘All is black’, he muttered weakly. 
‘My children are on the field—heroes forever—forever’—he aroused himself 
briefly ‘God bless all my people, black and white’. He died at 8:30 a.m. 
on April 12, 1902.” 

The nature of this volume is reflected in the inserted sentences 
better than if a ream of paper should have been used in mere com- 
ment and analysis. This sort of book belongs with such volumes as 
Lincoln Steffens’ Lincoln, Southall Freeman’s Lee and His Generals, 
Dwight Eisenhower’s Crusade in Europe, and Winston Churchill’s 
The Finest Hour for collateral reading in all high school and col- 
legiate forces in American history. This story of Wade Hampton is 
not a sectional book, but one belonging to all America, for it tells 
when American manhood was in flower. It throws new and vivid 


light on one of the greatest epochs in American history. 


—Charles Evans. 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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NECROLOGIES 


FREDERICK SIMPICH 
1878—1950 


Many readers of The Chronicles who are also readers of the National 
Geographic Magazine, will have heard with deepest regret of the death of 
Mr. Frederick Simpich, an assistant editor of the Geographic. 


Mr. Simpich was not only a warm personal friend of the writer of this 
sketch, but he had a peculiar hold on the affections of Oklahomans because 
of the sympathetic and absorbing article which he wrote about Oklahoma 
and which was published in the National Geographic Magazine for March, 
1941. Mr. Simpich came to Muskogee and labored diligently to secure the 
most interesting material that went into his article which he entitled “So 
Oklahoma Grew Up.” and which covered forty-four pages of that excellent 
magazine. 


The editor of the Geographic wrote to the undersigned that Mr. Simpich’s 
death “was a great shock to all of us who worked with him here and his 
' passing leaves an irreplacable gap in the Society’s staff.’ He died January 
25, 1950, at Garfield Hospital in Washington. He was seventy-one years old. 
“World traveler, writer and former diplomat, Simpich was taken ill at 
Washington National Air Port shortly before he was to board a plane for 
Texas to start work on an article for the Magazine.” 


He had been apparently in good health. Colleagues who talked to him 
only the day before said he was in excellent spirits and looking forward 
to his Texas trip with enthusiasm. 


“First as a young newspaper reporter, then in the U. S. Foreign Service, 
and for the past 22 years as a roving correspondent and editor for the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Simpich traveled by almost every means of 
transportation and to almost every major city and country in the world. 


“He liked to recall that his travels started at the age of 16 when he 
left his home, then in Missouri, and embarked on a trip around the world. 


“His complete itinerary would read like a somewhat abbreviated index 
to the world atlas, including such romantic and intriguing places as Shanghai, 
Baghdad, the Nile Valley, the Bahamas, Afghanistan, the Philippines, the 
Argentine pampas, Manchuria, Sonora, Mexico, and the mystic Arabian 
city of Nedjef—not to mention the length and breadth of the United States. 


“Born in Urbana, Illinois, on November 21, 1878, the son of Charles 
Frederick and Sarah Elizabeth Simpich, young Simpich spent his early 
career as a newspaper man in Shanghai, Manila, San Francisco and other 
cities, traveling much and frequently contributing feature material and 
articles to such magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, Nation’s Business, 
and Argosy. 


“In 1909 he temporarily forsook journalism to take a post with the 
United States Foreign Service. Literary work, however, continued his prin- 
cipal avocation, and his first article, a piece of the Garden of Eden written 
from Baghdad, to appear in the National Geographic Magazine was con- 


tributed in 1914. 
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“Simpich’s diplomatic assignments took him to Germany, Turkey, and 
Mexico. During the Carranza revolution, at which time he was U. S. consul- 
general in Nogales, Mexico, he performed services for the British, German, 
and Chinese nationalists living in the ravaged areas so satisfactorily that 
he received the official thanks of the three governments. 


“Hig years in the Foreign Service, from 1909 to 1923, were interrupted 
temporarily in 1918, when he served with the U. S. Army Intelligence. 


“Simpich rose rapidly in the ranks of the diplomats, becoming consul- 
general at Guatamala in 1920; later in the same year, an assistant foreign 
trade adviser in the Department of State; and finally, until his retirement 
from foreign service, a member of the State Department’s Division of West- 
ern European Affairs. 


“His return to literary work, in April, 1923, immediately plunged him 
into a heavy program of travel and writing. His first journey took him 
to Puerto Rico, Panama, and Mexico, where he made a study of economic 
and trade conditions and contributed articles to various American magazines. 


“Then, in 1927, at the invitation of Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, he joined the 
National Geographic Magazine staff. Since then, he has participated in 
several National Geographic Society expeditions, and roamed the Pacific, 
South America, the United States, Europe, and the Middle East, gathering 
material for his articles. He was made an assistant editor of the publica- 
tion in 1931. 


“In all, he contributed more than 80 articles to the National Geographic 
Magazine, with the subject matter ranging from the Ozarks and the Orient 
to chemistry and the industry of the Ruhr. 


“For recreation, Simpich collected wood carvings—a hobby he pursued 
for 30 years—and play the guitar.” 


“His clubs included the National Press Club, the Cosmos, the Over- 
seas Writers, and Chevy Chase. 


“Mr. Simpich is survived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret Elliot Edwards 
Simpich, and three sons—Frederick Edwards of Honolulu, and George Cary 
and William Norris, both of New York.” 


Funeral services were held Saturday, January 28th, at St. Alban’s Epis- 
copal Church, and interment followed in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, 
Iw ROP —GRANT FOREMAN 


Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


MERRITT JULIUS GLASS 
1879—1949 


Among the many pioneers of ambitious and vigorous character in an 
undeveloped land, Merritt Julius Glass, better known as “M. J.” or Merritt, 
to his intimates, helped to make the Indian Territory and the new State 
of Oklahoma, a more thriving and progressive place in which to live. 


Merritt Julius Glass was born August 17, 1879, at Cherokee, Colbert 
County, Alabama, He died at his home in Tulsa on August 9, 1949, and was 
laid away in the family mausoleum, Oaklawn Cemetery. His father was 
George Hezekiah Glass and his mother, Charlotte Linton Glass. In 1882 
they, with their two children, Margaret Rebecca and Merritt Julius, moved 


MERRITT JULIUS GLASS 
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to Colorado City, Texas, and later to Coleman County, Texas. After the 
death of the father in 1892, Charlotte Linton Glass, with her children, moved 
to Duncan, Indian Territory. 


Merritt Julius Glass attended North Texas Normal School, Denton, 
Texas, where he studied two years, after which he entered Peabody College 
at Nashville, Tennessee. Two years later he studied at Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, Morgan Park, Illinois, and at the University of Chicago. 


While he was attending school in Nashville, his mother remarried and 
moved to a large ranch of government leased (Indian reservation) land, 
with post office at Hope in the Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. Here, 
for a number of years, Mr. Glass led the life of a frontier herdsman, on an 
eighteen thousand acre ranch. While engaged in this activity, he studied 
law, working late into the night and arising at four o’clock in the morning 
to apply himself to his studies. He finished this course and was admitted 
to the Bar, in the western district of Oklahoma, before he reached the age 
of twenty-one. 


While residing at Hope, Mr. Glass was appointed postmaster there. He 
combined this responsibility with managing a store of general merchandise 
and overseeing the ranch where he formerly punched cattle. This ranch 
included farm lands and had twenty-one tenant houses on the premises. 
When the Kiowa-Comanche territory was opened for settlement in 1901, Mr. 
Glass engaged in the practice of law with his half brother, James H. Wolver- 
ton and a friend, at Lawton. 


In 1905 he entered law practice as a member of the firm, Hussey and 
Glass. It was at this time that he met his future wife, Florence Elizabeth 
Shaw, in the social circles of the First Christian Church in Lawton. Miss 
Shaw was the daughter of Walter Clark Shaw (a builder and contractor) 
and Movernon Delsie Shaw. In October of 1907 Merritt Julius Glass and 
Florence Elizabeth Shaw were united in marriage, in the parsonage of 
Reverend Curtis, pastor of the First Christian Church of Lawton, Oklahoma. 
Florence E. Glass, a woman of rare capabilities, proved to be a very help- 
ful life partner. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glass had four children, two daughters and two sons: 
Melba Glass Davis, deceased, and Wilson Vernon Glass, who was associated 
with his father in business and continues as a member of the firm, M. J. 
Glass Company. 


In 1909 Mr. Glass, with his wife and mother, moved from Lawton to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he opened real estate office. He kept a large office 
force and much business went through his hands. Besides helping numerous 
others to buy and sell, he and his mother, made investments of their own. 
They believed in the value of corners, and were once owners of sites now 
occupied by some of Tulsa’s largest buildings. They platted and sold several 
additions to the City of Tulsa, two on the north side and one on the west. 
Mr. Glass finally built a permanent home for his family on the corner of 
Oklahoma and North Denver Avenue, on property which he had developed 
and brought into the City, as the Hobbs Addition. 


Mr. Glass helped organize the Tulsa Real Estate Board and became its 
second president. He was a charter member of the Oklahoma Association 
of Real Estate Boards, served as its president and supported Oklahoma’s 
first Real Estate License Law, which was similar to the one passed by the 
legislature in 1949. For a number of years he was a member of the State 
Excise and Equalization Board and was looked upon as the most reasonable, 
reliable and exact appraiser of real estate in the country. He assisted in 
naming many of Tulsa’s streets and was instrumental in the development 
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of several highways leading out of the City. During World War I, Miller 
and Glass had the largest ground-floor real estate office in Tulsa. 


Mr. Glass was a consistent booster of his own home town. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from The Tulsa Daily World: 


“Mr. Glass is remembered as an after-dinner speaker at many conven- 
tions and public gatherings. For years he was chosen by the Real Estate 
Board to represent it at Town Cup Contest, featured at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Associations of Real Estate Boards. 


“Many old-timers will remember his famous speech on ‘Tulsa, The Oil 
Capitol of the World’, climaxed by the assertion that, ‘without Tulsa oil, 
the world would squeak on its axis and civilization would rust in idleness.’ ”’ 


Mr. Glass was a member of the Sons of Confederate Veterans, which 
was a thriving organization while Oklahoma was still a young State. He 
served as president of that organization and also as president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Division of the Sons of Confederate Veterans. In 1918 Tate 
Brady and Mr. Glass were the men most responsible for bringing the Na- 
tional Confederate Reunion to Tulsa. Later through their efforts, Tulsa 
sent a special train to Washington, D. C. to the National Reunion there. 


During early statehood the Democratic party formed an organization 
known as the “Cotton Sox Club.” The members were not confined to 
Oklahoma but included several surrounding states. The first Governor of 
Oklahoma, C. N. Haskell, was a member of this organization. Mr. Glass 
also served as president of both the Cox-Roosevelt and the Roosevelt-Garner 
Clubs. He was an active member of the Tulsa Pioneer Association and also 
of the old-time Cherokee Strip Cow Puncher’s Association. 


Although Mr. Glass did not practice law after he moved to Tulsa, he 
retained his membership in the Oklahoma Bar Association through the 
years. He was a Mason, member of Tulsa Lodge No. 71 A. F. & A. M., 
and was a member (32nd degree) of the Scottish Rite, Indian Consistory 
No. 2, at McAlester, Oklahoma, Both Mr. and Mrs. Glass were Christian 
Scientist, having joined the First Church of Christ, Scientist, soon after 
their arrival in Tulsa and remaining active in this church organization 
from that time. 


Genealogists of Europe and America claim great antiquity for the Glass 
family and through history trace them to the days of Robert Bruce in 
Scotland. Samuel Glass and his wife, Mary Gambol, were the first of the 
Glass family to come from the old country to America, arriving in 1735. 
They were Scot-Irish Presbyterians and descendants of the Covenanters. 
On his paternal grandmother’s side, his ancestral chart dates back to David 
Street, who was a member of Captain Terrill’s Company, 5th Virginia Regi- 
ment, during the Revolutionary War. This Company was also known as 
Captain William Fowler’s Company. 


, His father, George Hezekiah Glass, was born in Alabama and served 
in the Confederate States Army in the Civil War. Mr. Glass was a second 


cousin of Hugo Black, who has served on the United States Supreme Court 
Bench since 1937. 


Merritt Julius Glass was a man who always maintained a kindly atti- 
tude toward those in distress and though never thought of as a philan- 
thropist, spent many hours in his office with no thought of remuneration 
helping some friend or stranger to work out a business problem, or to find 
his way out of financial stress. His normal relationship with his fellow- 
men patterned the neighborliness of the old west. 


—The 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Ima Brookes 
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AD INTERIM REPORT 
September 5, 1950 


The Board of Directors in its meeting January 27, 1950 decided to pass 
by the regular quarterly meeting on the last Thursday in April and con- 
vene at the Annual meeting, or Founders Day, May 26, 1950. Due to months 
of July and August bringing severely hot weather and many of the Board 
being away on vacation, it was decided that the Board meeting would be 
held October 26, 1950. This makes a long period without an official re- 
port of the Secretary and while the Oklahoma Historical Society News Letter 
went out to the Directors and members in every month containing business 
and news items, still this brief report touching high points of the work of 
the Society will be placed on record at this time. 


The summer months for the Society are planning months. On July 7, 
1950, the Executive Committee met and made out a report for the Secre- 
tary to offer the Office of the Budget some time in September. The Legis- 
lature meets the first Tuesday after the first Monday in January 1951 and 
appropriations must be made then for the next biennium. Last year the 
office of the Budget paid high tribute to the Society for getting its financial 
report in before any other department, It seems as though this may be true 
for this year too. The Board of Affairs, through Mr. L. W. Nickols, Super- 
intending the work, has about finished the $5,000 job of steel flooring being 
placed now in the Newspaper Room. It is a good piece of work and will 
_ extend the space and increase the efficiency of this department in the largest 
degree. The $5,000 appropriated by the Legislature for the steel flooring 
in this room did not meet the requirements by many square feet. Gen. 
W. S. Key and the Secretary appeared before the Board of Public Affairs 
on Tuesday, August 29th and petitioned for sufficient money to finish the 
room with flooring now. The Board of Affairs together with C. M. Smith, 
Supervisor of buildings and grounds, have given assurance that every 
thing possible will be done to finish this job at the present time. 


The founders of this Society believed that its chief function was setting 
up and developing some system whereby it could reach out to any and all 
points in Oklahoma where valuable books, papers, documents and letters 
of all kinds could be secured and placed in the Archives of the Society. 
Such men as Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr, E. HE. Dale, 
H. L. Muldrow assisted by others have been constantly on the alert through 
several decades that this work may be carried forward. Dr. Emma Hstill- 
Harbour and Gen. W. S. Key, succeeding presidents to Judge Williams, 
have left nothing undone in building up and strengthening our already rich 
and far reaching Archives. In June Mrs. Franics R. Stoddard and her son, 

Dudley W. Stoddard, of New York City, gave the celebrated Whipple Papers. 
(See list attached to this report, and “The Journal of Lieutenant A. W. 
Whippie,” in this issue.) 


On or about August 1st, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour and Mrs. C. E. Cook, 
after a year in making proper contacts with the Van Bibber heirs in the 
vicinity of Edmond, brought one of the most valuable collections of letters, 
papers and documents into the Archives the Society has received in many 
years. 

Through the visitations of Miss Muriel H. Wright, a splendid collection 
of original historical records of the Sacred Heart Mission was brought in 
by Mrs. Rella Looney and Mrs. C. E. Cook from St. Gregory’s Catholic 
University at Shawnee. Also through Miss Wright’s interest and work, other 
valuable additions were made to the Society‘s collections, including the 
original Chickasaw court Record Book of old Pontotoc County, Chickasaw 
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Nation (1887-1903), and the old Pontotoc County Seal presented by Gordon 
M. Harrel and Renfro Herndon of the Pontotoc County Historical Society; 
one of the first printings of the New York Herald (1865) announcing Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s assasination and original commission of Lt. Col. Richard 
L. Peyton of the 47th Reg., Kentucky Militia, signed by Gov. Thomas L. 
Bramlett of Kentucky (1863), presented for the Union Memorial Hall by 
Miss Lena E. Peyton and Mrs. Grace P. Knowles of Shawnee; gold medal 
awarded Miss Carlotta Archer as the best pianist under 21 “Among the 
Girls of the Five Nations” (1884), a pupil of Mrs, Narcissa Owen of the 
Cherokee Nation, presented by Miss Archer’s niece, Vera Jones Chauncey 
(Mrs. M. R.) of Stillwater; enlarged copies of original photographs of 
Col. Sampson Folsom, Rev. Allen Wright (Choctaws), and Elias C. Boudinot 
(Cherokee) from the Wright Oklahoma Collection for the Confederate 
Memorial Hall. 


Through contacts made by Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, Confederate Mem- 
orial Hall, this collection of Confederate Memorabilia was given by Mrs. 
Vinnie Ream Lewis of Denver, Colorado: A photograph of the letter from 
his Excellency, President Jefferson Davis to the six Confederated Indian 
Nations dated, February 22, 1864, White House of the Confederacy, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; an original photograph of Brig. Gen. Stand Watie with 
signature; a letter written by Geo. L. Washington Qm. Dept. Indian Con- 
federate Brigade written at Skullyville, I. T., April 11, 1863, to his friend 
Captain I. A. Clarke, North Choctaw Nation. This valuable collection of 
historical papers was also secured for the Confederate Memorial Hall through 
the efforts of Mrs. Helen M. Gorman from Judge and Mrs. E. E. Cochran, 
Idabel, Oklahoma; a gift of three newspapers: Washington Globe of Novem- 
ber 14, 1837; North Alabamian April 11, 1862; The Richmond Times June 
11, 1866. 


On August 22nd, Mr. Gene Aldrich of Moore, a graduate student of the 
University of Oklahoma, delivered to the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
to the Archivist, Mrs, Looney, a very valuable collection of papers of the 
late Peter Hanraty, member of the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention and 
the first Mine Inspector of Oklahoma. This fine collection is the gift of 
Mr. Hanraty‘s daughters; Miss Margaret Hanraty, Mrs. Mary Talbot, Mrs. 
Nell Barclay and Mrs. Louise Matchett. Included in this gift was the pen 
which Mr, Hanraty used in signing the Constitution of Oklahoma. To widen 
and enforce this work of the Society the Secretary issued a letter to all 
the Staff Members: 


“This Society has no money to secure historical collections and under 
present by-laws, we are not permitted to keep any collector in the field. 


“It has occurred to me that the only way to meet this condition 
to bring to the Society historical documents, which in truth should Phe: 
here and no where else, is to ask that each one of you become an alert 
agent on the outlook for valuable history in such forms as books papers 
letters, scrap-books, newspapers, articles, relics, pictures ete.” ; . 


Expenses will be paid on all trips for this | 
must be made in detail. : ee ee 


Since this letter was written Mrs. C. BE. Cook 

eastern Oklahoma, consulting with Dr. Grant Repent ae Muskogea Gerd 
homa and on to see after a fine collection of papers in McIntosh county 
and then into the Canadian vicinity to make contact with prominent fam- 
ilies in that region and working a few days in and around McAlester; she 
brought in some excellent historical material and has set up connection 

that will be sure to secure fine contributions to our Archives in the para 
The Secretary is planning to visit in September and early October the I . 
dian Agencies in Concho, Anadarko, Miami, Pawnee and Shawnee ae 
Rella Looney, Archivist, has just informed me that Mrs. Ethel MeCullah 
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of Oklahoma City has presented to the Society the “Final Rolls of the Five 
Civilized Tribes” and “A Muskogee or Creek First Reader,” by W. S. Robert- 
son and David Winslett. So anyone can see with half-an-eye that this has 


» been a very rich season for the addition of valuable historical material to the 


Oklahoma Historical Society. 


: It is also very pleasing to report that Mr. E. H. Kelly, Chief Bank Ex- 
aminer of the state of Oklahoma, has brought into the Archives Depart- 
ment this week much valuable historical material relating to the origin, 
development and present history of banking and banks in the state. He 
promises to continue this good work. 


As you recall the Oklahoma Historical Marker Project was begun in 
the spring of 1949 by the Society securing $5,000 for 1949-1950 and $5,000 
for the years 1950-1951 for the erection of markers over the state. Fifty 
of these markers were purchased through the State Highway Commission, 
and piaced in historic spots throughout the state in the fall of 1949 and 
spring of 1950 under our auspices. At the beginning of the fiscal year, 
- (July 1) 1950-1951, work was begun immediately to place the other fifty 
markers and on the date of this report, inscriptions have been written, the 
points over the state where these shall be erected have been agreed upon 
and the markers are being turned out by the Sewah Studios’ factory in 
Marietta, Ohio and will be shipped into the state very’soon. By January 1, 
1951, the job will be completely done and over Oklahoma will be 100 testi- 
monials in beautiful and durable tablets in aluminum, steel and concrete, 
telling citizens and travelers along our highways that Oklahoma has a 
history second to no state in the Union. 


Under the “Every Member get a Member Campaign” for membership last 
year, our membership reached the saturation point. Still memberships 
continue to pour in. New Membership fees and renewals for the last three 
months moved considerably over the $500 mark. The Secretary has noti- 
fied the Board of Directors that he intends to launch a campaign with your 
assistance in the Fall known as the “Exclusive Life Membership Campaign.” 
' There are nineteen counties in the state that have no Life Member of this 
_. Society in them. There are many counties that have very few and many of 
these are very rich and thickly populated counties. All Members of the 
Board agree that this is wrong and largely due to the fact that the Society 
has failed to cover the state as it should. This will be remedied in the 
_ Fall campaign known as the “Exclusive Life Membership Campaign.” 

There are many other matters of significance that could be brought be- 


_ fore the Board of Directors in this brief report but they will be presented 
_ in a report to the Board of Directors ten days before the regular meeting 


on October 26, 1950. In conclusion, may I say that the Society has never 


had a larger and more loyal membership and a closer contact with the citi- 


gens of the state and over the United States through the 4,000 copies of 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 5,000 “News Letters,” (for the quarter) and 
; 2.500 brochures, (all sent out in the past quarter), than at the present time. 
The Society is better equipped with proper apparatus and furnishings of 
all kind than ever before. Seven thousand dollars has been spent in 1950 
_ for redecoration, $5,000 for enlargement of the News Paper Room and plans 
- are already shaped for better salaries and appropriations for improvements 
on the building and the purchase of needed apparatus for proper expansion. 
The Board, through its progressive president, has assisted materially 
in carrying out this program, assisted by faithful members of your com- 
' mittees and staff members. 

s Hoping that the largest attendance possible on the part of the Board 
of Directors on October 26, 1950, 10:00 a.m., in the Historical Building will 
_ reveal the large interest each has in this institution, I am 


Sincerely, 
Charles Evans, Secretary 


3 THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


. The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
‘college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 

search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 

history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 

a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 

sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
o- may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


a 


a 


